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SNATCHES OF VERSE. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A HARROW SCHOOL-BOY. 
Communicated for the Albion. 
No. 9.—THE POET. 


Plodding on the dusty highway down the beaten track of life, ‘ 
Men who straggling, toiling ever, snatch their scanty breath in strife, 
See the poet sitting lonely, from the dust and heat afar, — 

With his pale brow raised to heaven, holding commune with astar. 


Him no brotherly communion to the linkéd masses binds ;: 

But the shadow of a sorrow shrouds him from their restless minds : 
He will think while they are acting ; must we ever toil and strive? 
Thought is banished from among them, as a drone is from the hive. 


Living, dying, in their turmoil, so they bustle out of life— 

Driving him with scornful glances from the partnership of strife : 

But they know not, insect myriads, while they swarm beneath his eyes, 
That his soul is in the Heavens, too far from them, to despise !—— 


Viewless armies round about him, Thoughts in serried legions stand, 
Harnessed for the futnre battles that shall rive and rend the land. 
Homeless in the world, they know not what, without, to him is given, 
Nor on Earth how calm he gazes who is wrap’t about with Heaven! 


——————— 


THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Bartram, the lime-burner, a rough, heavy-looking man, begrimed with 
charcoal, sat watching his kiln, at nightfall, while his little son played at 
building houses with the scattered fragments of marole, when, on the hill- 
side below them, they heard a roar of laughter, not mirthful, but slow, and 
even solemn, like a wind shaking the boughs of the forest. 
“ Father, what is that ?” asked the little boy, leaving his play, and press- 
ing betwixt his father’s knees. . 
“ Oh, some reveller,.I suppose,’’ answered the lime-burner ; some merry 
fellow from the bar-room in the village, who dared not laugh loud enongh 
within doors, lest he should blow the roof of the house off. So here hg is, 
shaking his jolly sides at the foot of Graylock.” he 
“Bat, father,” said the child, more sensitive than the obtuse, middle- 
aged clown, “he does not laugh like a man that is glad; so the noise 
frightens me!’ 
* Don’t be a fool, child!” cried the father, gruffly ; “ you will never 
make a man, I do believe ; there is too much of your mother in you. I 
have known the rustling of a leaf startle her. Hark, here comes that mer- 
ry fellow now. You shall see that there is no harm in him.” 
Bartram and his little:son, while they were talking thus, sat watching 
the lime-kiln. It was a rude, round, tower-like structure, about twenty 
feet high. heavily built of rough stones, and with a hillock of earth heaped 
about the larger part of its circumference, so that the blocks and fragments 
of marble might be drawn by cartloads and thrown in at the top. There 
was an opening at the bottom of the tower, like an oven-mouth, but large 
enough to admit a man ina stooping posture, and provided with a massive 
iron door. With the smoke and jets of flame issuing from the chinks and 
crevices of this door, which seemed to give admittance into the hill-side, it 
resembled nothing so much as the private entrance to the infernal regions, 
which the shepherds of the Delectable Mountains were accustomed to show 
to pilgrims. 
here are many such lime-kilns in that tract of country, for the purpose 
of burning the white marble which composes a large part of the substance 
of the hills. Some ofthem, built years ago, and long deserted, with weeds 
growing in the vacant round of the interior, which is open to the sky, and 
grass and wild-flowers rooting themselves into the chinks of the stones, 
look already like relics of antiquity, and may yet be overspread with the 
lichens of centuries to come. Others, where the lime-burner still feeds his 
daily and nightlong fire, afford points of interest to the wanderer among 
the hills, who seats himself on a log of wood or a fragment of marble, to 
hold a chat with the solitary man. It isa lonesome, and, when the charac: 
ter is inclined to thought, may be an intensely thoughtful occupation, as 
it proved in the case of Ethan Brand, who had mused to strange purpose, 
in days gone by, while the fire ‘in this very kiln was burning. 
_The man who now watched the fire was of a different order, and troubled 
himself with no thoughts save the very few that were requisite to his busi- 
hess. At frequent intervals he flung back the clashing weight of the iron 
door, and, turning his face from the insufferable glare, thrust in huge logs 
of oak, or stirred*the immense brands with along pole. Within the furnace 
Were seen the curling and riotous flames, and the burning marble, almost 
molten with the intensity of the heat ; while without, the reflection of the 
fire quivered on the dark intricacy of the surrounding forest, and showed 
in the foreground a bright and ruddy little picture of the hut, the spring 
beside its door, the athletic and coal-begrimed figure of the lime-burner, 
and the half-frightened child, shrinking into the protection of his father’s 
shadow. And when again the iron door was closed, then re-appeared the 
pow light of the half-full moon, which vainly strove to trace out the in- 
— shapes of the neighbouring mountains ; and, in the upper sky, 
ere was a flitting congregation of clouds, still faintly tinged with the 
rosy sunset, though thus far down into the valley the sunshine had vanished 
long and long ago. 

The little boy now crept still closer to his father, as footsteps were heard 
ascending the hill-side, and a human form thrust aside the bushes that 
clustered beneath the trees, 

“ Halloo! who is it?” cried the lime-burner, vexed at his son’s timidity, 
yet half infected by it. “Come forward and show yourself like a man, or 

I'll fling this chunk of marble at your head !”” 

“You offer me a rough welcome,” said a gloomy voice, as the unknown 
man drew nigh ; “ yet I neither claim nor desire a kinder one, even at my 

own fireside.” , 

_To obtain a distincter view, Bartram threw open the iron door of the 
Hy ha oe 1 sapere issued a gush of fierce light that smote full upon 

stranger's face and figure. To a careless eye there appeared nothing 

very remarkable in his. aspect, which was that of a man in a coarse, 

brown, country-made suit of clothes, tall and thin, with the staff and heavy 

shoes of a wayfarer. As he advanced, he fixed his eyes—which were very 

bright—intently upon the brightness of the furnace, as if he beheld, or ex- 

ra be behold, some object worthy of note within it. 
evening, stranger,” said the lime-b ow 

eb late th the day?” ger, urner ; ‘“ whence come you 
teed come from my search,” answered the wayfarer, “ for, at last, it is fin- 

“ Drunk, or crazy!” muttered Bartram to himself. “J shall have trou- 
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The little boy, all in a tremble, whispered to his father, and begged him 
to shut the door of the kiln, so that there might not be so much light, for 
that there was something in the man’s face which he was afraid to look at, 
yet could not look away from. And, indeed, even the lime-burner’s dull 
and torpid sense began to be impressed by an indescribable something in 
that thin, rugged, thoughtful visage, with the grizzled hair hanging wildly 
about it,, and those deeply-sunken eyes, which gleamed like fires within 
the entrance of a mysterious cavern. But, as he closed the door, the 
stranger turned towards him, and spoke in a . familiar way, that 
made Bartram feel as if he were a sane and sensible man after all. 


“Your task draws to an end, I see,” said he. “ This marble has already 
been burning three days. A few hours more will convert the stone to 
lime.” ‘ 


“Why, who are you?” exclaimed the lime-burner.”” You seem as well 
acquainted with my business as I am myself.”’ 

“ And well I may be,” said the stranger ; “for I followed the same craft 
many a long year, and here, too, on this very spot. But you are a new 
comer in these parts. Did you ever hear of Ethan Brand?” 

“The man that went in search of the Unpardonable Sin?” asked Bar- 
tram, with a laugh. 

“The same,” answered the stranger. “He has found what he sought, 
and therefore he comes back again.” 

“What! then you are Ethan Brand himself?” cried the lime-burner, in 
amazement. I am a new comer here, as you gay,and they call it eighteen 
years since you left the foot of Graylock. But, I can tell you, the good 
folks still talk about Ethan Brand in the village yonder, and what a 
strange errand took him away from his lime-kiln. Well, and so you have 
found the Unpardonable Sin?” 

“ Even so!” said the stranger, calmly. 

“Tf the question is a fair one,” proceeded Bartram, “ Where might it 
be ?” 

Ethan Brand laid his finger on his own heart. 

‘“¢ Here !’’ replied ‘he. 

And then, without mirth in his countenance, but as if moved by an‘in- 
voluntary recognition of the infinite absurdity of seeking throughout the 
world for what was the closest of all things to himself, and looking into 
every heart, save his own, for what was hidden in no other breast, he broke 
into a laugh of scorn. It was the same slow heavy laugh that had almost 
appalled the lime-burner when it heralded the wayfarer’s approech. 

The solitary mountain-side was made dismal by it. Laughter, when 
out of place, mistimed, or bursting forth from a disordered state of feeling, 
may be the most terrible modulation of the human voice. The laughter 
of one asleep, even if it be a little child ; the madman’s laugh ; or the wild 
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screaming laugh of an idiot, are sounds that we sometimes tremble to hear, 
and would always willingly forget. Poets have imagined no utterance of 
fiends or hobgoblins so fearfully appropriate as a laugh. And -.even the 
obtuse lime-burner felt his nerves shaken as this strange man looked in- 
ward at his own heart, and burst into laughter that rolled away into the 
night, and was indistinctly reverberated among the hills. 

“ Joe,”’ said he to his litttle son, “‘scamper down to the tavern in the 
village, and tell the jolly fellows there that Ethan Brand has come back, 
and that he has found the Unpardonable Sin !’’ 

The boy darted away on his errand, to which Ethan Brand: made no 
objection, nor seemed hardly to notice it. He sat on a log of wood, look- 
ing steadfastly at the iron door of the kiln. When the child was out of sight 
and his swift and light footstep ceased to be heard treading first on the 
fallen leaves, and then on the rocky monntain path, the lime-burner began 
to regret his departure. He felt that the little fellow’s presence had been 
a barrier between his guest and himself, and that he must now deal, heart 
to heart, with a man, who, on his own confession, had committed the one 
only crime for which heaven could afford no mercy. That crime, in its 
indistinct blackness, seemed to oversbadow him. The lime-burner’s own 
sins rose up within him, and made his memory riotous with a throng of 
evil shapes that asserted their kindred with the master sin, whatever it 
might be, which it was within the scope of man’s corrupted nature to con- 
ceive and cherish. They were all of one family; they went to and fro 
between his breast and Ethan Brand’s, and carried dark greetings from 
one to the other. 

Then Bartram remembered the stories which had grown traditionary in 
reference to this strange man, who had come upon him like a shadow of 
the night, and was making himself at home in his old place, after so long 
absence, that the dead people. dead and buried for years, would have had 
more right to be at home, in any familiar spot, than he. Ethan Brand, it 
was said, has conversed with Satan himself in the lurid blaze of this very 
kiln. The legend had been matter of mirth heretofore, but looked grisly 
now. According to this tale, before Ethan departed on his search he had 
been accustomed to evoke a fiend from the hot furnace of the lime-kiln. 
night after night, in order to confer with him about the Unpardonable Sin ; 
the man and the fiend, each labouring to frame the image of some mode of 
guilt which could neither be atoned for nor forgiven. “ And, with the 
first gleam of light upon the mountain top, the fiend crept in at the iron 
door, there to abide the intensest element of fire, until again summoned 
forth to share in the dreadful task of extending man’s possible guilt beyond 
the scope of Heaven’s else infinite mercy. 

While the lime-burner was struggling with the horror of these thoughts, 
Ethan Brand rose from the log, and flung open the door of the kiln. The 
action was in such accordance with the idea in Bartram’s mind, that he 
almost expected to see the evil one issue forth, red-hot from the raging 
furnace. 

“ Hold, hold!” cried he, with a tremulous attempt to laugh, for he was 
ashamed of his fears, although they overmastered him. Don’t for mercy’s 
sake, bring out your devil now!” 

“ Man!” sternly replied Ethan Brand, “ what need have I of the devil ? 
I have left him far behind me or my track. It is with such halfway sin- 
ners as you that he busies himself. Fear not because I open the door. I 
do but act by old custom, and am going to trim your fire like a lime bur- 
ner as I was once. 

He stirred the vast coals, thrust in more wood, and bent forward to gaze 
into the hollow prison-house of the fire, regardless of the fierce glow that 
reddened upon his face. The lime-burner sat watching him, and half- 
suspected his strange guest of a purpose, if not to evoke a fiend, at least 
to plunge bodily into the flames, aud thus vanish from the sight of man. 
Ethan Brand, however, drew quietly back, and closed the door of the kiln. 

“ T have looked,” said he, into many a human heart that was seven times 
hotter with sinful passions than your furnace is with fire. But I found not 
there what I sought. No, not the Unpardonable Sin!’’ 

“ What is the Unpardonable Sin ?” asked the lime-burner ; and then he 
shrank further from his companion, trembling lest his question should be 
answered. : 

“It is asin than grew within my own breast,” replied Ethan Brand, 
standing erect, with a pride that distinguishes all enthusiasts of his stamp. 
“ A sin that grew nowhere else! The sin of an intellect that triumphed 
over the sense of brotherhood with man and reverence for God, and sacri- 
ficed everything to its own mighty claims! The only sin that deserves a 
recompense of immortal agony! Freely, were it to do again, would I 
incur the guilt. Unshrinkingly I accept the retribution ?” 





ble with the fellow. The sooner I drive him away the better.” 


“The man’shead is turned,” muttered the lime-burner to himself. “He 
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Neen a 
may be a sinner like the rest of us, nothing more likely, but I'll be sworn 
he’s a madman too.” 

Nevertheless, he felt very uncomfortable at his situation, alone with 
Ethan Brand on the wild mountain side ; and was right glad to hear the 
rough murmur of tongues, and footsteps of what seemed a pretty numerous 
party stumbling over the stones and rustling through the underbush. 
appeared the whole np ata nm that was wont to invest the vi 
tavern, comprehending three or four individuals who had drank flip ca 
the bar-room fire through all the winters, and smoked their pipes beneath the 
stoop through all the summers, since Ethan Brand’s departure. Laughing 
boisterously, and mingling all their voices together in unceremonious talk, 
they now burst into the moonshine and narrow streaks of fire-light that il- 
pete ma “oe space = = — Bartram set the door ajar 
again, ing the spot with light, that the whole com might get a 
fair view of Ethan Brund, and he of them. did ? 

There, among other old acquaintances, was a once ubiquitous man, now 
almost extinct, but whom we were formerly sure to encounter at the hotel 
of every thriving village throughout the country. It was the gent. 
The present specimen of the genus was a wilted and smoke-dried man, 
wrinkled and red-nosed, in a smartly-cut brown bob-tail coat, with brass 
buttons, who for a length of time unknown, had kept his desk and corner 
in the bar-room, and was still puffing what seemed to be the same ci 
that he had lighted twenty years before. He had great fame as mp oo 
joker, though, perhaps, less on account of any intrinsic humour, than from 
a certain flavour of brandy-toddy and tobacco-smoke which impregnated all 
his ideas and expressions, as well as his person. 

Another well-remembered, though strangely-altered face, was that of 
Lawyer Giles, as people still called him in courtesy—an elderly ragamuffin, 
in his soiled shirt-sleeves and tow-cloth trousers. This poor fellow had 
been attorney in what he called his better day—a sharp practitioner, and 
in great vogue among the village litigants ; but flip, and sling, and toddy, 
and cocktails, imbibed at all hours—morning, noon, and night—had caused 
him to slide from intellectual to various kinds and degrees of bodily la- 
bour, till at last, to adopt his own phrase, he slid into a soap-vat. In other 
words, Giles was now a soap-boiler in a small way. He had come to be 
but the fragment of a human being—a part of one foot having been chopped 
off by an axe, and an entire hand torn away by the devilish grip ofa steam- 
engine. Yet, though the corporeal hand was gone, a spiritual member 
remained ; for stretching forth the stump, Giles steadfastly averred that 
he felt an invisible thumb and fingers with as vivid a sensation as before 
the real ones were amputated. A maimed and miserable wretch he was ; 
but one nevertheless, whom the world could not trample, and had no 
right to scorn, either in this or any previous stage of his misfortunes, since 
he had still kept up the courage and spirit of a man, asked nothing in 
charity, enJ-with his one hand—and that the left one—sought a stern 
battle again want and hostile circumstances. ‘3 
Among the throng, too, came another personage, who, with certain 
points of similarity to Lawyer Giles, had many more of difference. It was 
the village doctor, a man of some fifty years, whom at an earlier period of 
his life, we should have introduced as paying a professional visit to Ethan 
Brand during the latter’s supposed insanity. He was now a purple-vi- 
saged, rude, and brutal, yet half-gentlemanly figure, with something wild, 
ruined, and desperate in his talk, and in all the details of his gesture and 
manners. Brandy possessed this man like an evil spirit, and made him as 
surly and savage as a wild beast, and as miserable as a lost soul; but there 
was supposed to be in him such wonderful skill, such native gifts of heal- 
ing, beyond any which medical science could impart, that society caught 
hold of him, and would not let him sink out ofits reach. So, swaying to 
and fro upon his horse, and grumbling thick accents at the bedside, he vi- 
sited all the sick chambers for miles abeut among the mountain towns, and 
sometimes raised a dying man, as it were, by miracle; or quite as often, 
no doubt, sent his patient to a grave that was dug many a year too soon. 
The doctor had an everlasting pipe in his mouth ; ahd, as somebody said, 
in allusion to his habit of swearing, it was always alight with hell- 
fire. 

These three worthies pressed forward, and greeted Ethan Brand each 
after his own fashion, earnestly inviting him to partake of the contents of 
a certain black bottle, in which, as they averred, he would find comeare 
far better worth seeking for than the Unpardorable Sin. No mind whic 
has wrought itself by intense and solitary meditation into a high state of 
enthusiasm can endure the kind of contact with low and vulgar modes of 
thought and feeling to which Ethan Brand was now subjected. It made him 
doubt—and, strange to say, it was « painful doubt—whether he had indeed 
found the Unpardonable Sin, and found it within himself. The whole ques- 
tion on which he had exhausted life, and more than life, looked like a de- - 
lusion. 

“Leave me,” he said, bitterly, “ye brute beasts, that have made your- 
selves so, shrivelling up your souls with fiery liquors! I have done with 
you. Years and years ago I groped into your hearts, and found nothing 
there for my purpose. Get ye gone!” 

“ Why, you uncivil scoundrel,” cried the fierce doctor, “is that the way 
you respond to the kindness of your best friends? Then let me tell you 
the truth. You have no more found the Unpardonable Sin than yonder 
boy Joe has. You are but a crazy fellow. I told you so twenty years 
ago: neither better nor worse than a crazy fellow, and the fit companion 
of old Humphrey, here. 

He pointed to an old man, shabbily dressed, with Iong white hair, thin 
visage, and unsteady eyes. For some years past this aged person had 
been wandering about among the hills, inquiring of all travellers whom 
he met for his daughter. The girl, it seemed, had gone off with a company 
of circus performers, and occasionally tidings of her came to the village, 
and fine stories were told of her glittering appearance as she rode on horse- 
back in the ring, or performed marvellous feats on the tight-rope. 

The white-haired father now approached Ethan Brand, and gazed unstea- 
dily into his face. , 

“They tell me you have been all over the earth,” said he, wringing his 
hands with earnestness. “ You must have seen my daughter, for she makes 
a grand figure in the world, and ew Sou A goes to see her. Did she send 
any word to her old father, or say when she is coming back ?” 

Ethan Brand’s eye quailed beneath the old man’s. That daughter, from 
whom he so earnestly desired a word of greeting, Ethan Brand had made 
the subject of a psychological experiment, and wasted, absorbed, and per- 
haps annihilated her soul in the process. 

“ Yes,” murmured he, turning away from the hoary wanderer ; “ it isno 
delusion. There is an Unpardonable Sin!” , 4 

While these things were passing, a merry scene was going forward in 
the area of cheerful light, beside the spring, and before the door of the 
hut. 

A number of the youth of the village, young men and girls, had hurried 
up the hill side, impelled by curiosity, to see Ethan Brand, the hero of so 
many a legend familiar to their childhood, Finding nothing, however, 
very remarkable in his aspect—nothing but a sunburnt wayfarer, in plain 
garb and dusty shoes, who sat looking into the fire, asif he fancied pictures 
among the coals, these young people speedily grew tired of observing him. 
As it happened there was other amusement at hand. An old German 
Jew, travelling with a diorama on his back, was passing down the moan 
tain road towards the village just as the party turned aside from it; and, 
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in the hopes of eking out the profits of the day, the showman had kept 
them company to the lime-kiln. : Me 

“Come, old Dutchman,” cried one of the young men, let us see your 
pictures, if you can swear they are worth looking at! 

“Oh, yes, captain, answered the Jew —whether as a matter of cour- 
tesy or craft, he styled everybody captain—* I shall show you, indeed, 

b pictures !”’ 

wego ‘phasing the - 4 proper position, he invited the young men and 
girls to look through the glass orifices of the machine, and proceeded to 
exhibit aseries of the most outrageous scratchings and daubings, as speci- 
mens of the fine arts, that ever an itinerant showman had the face to im- 
upon his circle of spectators. The pictures were worn out, moreover 
—tattered, full of cracks and wrinkles, dingey with tobacco-smoke, and 
otherwise in a most pitiable condition. Some purported to the cities, 
ublic edifices, and ruined castles in Europe ; others represented Napo- 
eon’s battles, and Nelson’s sea-fights ; and in the midst of these might be 
seen a gigantic, brown. hairy hand, which might have been mistaken for 
the hand of Destiny, though in truth it was only the showman, pointing 
his forefinger to various scenes of the conflict: while its owner gave his- 
torical illustrations. When with much merriment at its abominable defi- 
ciency of merit, the exhibition was concluded, the German bade little 
Joe put his head into the box. Viewed through the magnifying glasses, 
the boy’s round, rosy visage, assumed the strangest imaginable aspect of 
an immense Titanic child, the mouth grinning breadly, and the eyes and 
every other featnre overflowing with fun at the joke. Suddenly, however, 
that merry face turned pale, and its expression turned to horror, for this 
easily-impressed and excitable child had become sensible that the eye of 

Ethan Brand was fixed upon him through the glass. 

“ You make the little man to be afraid, captain,” said the German Jew, 
turning up the dark and strong outline of his visage, from his stooping 
posture. “But look again, and, by chance, I shall cause you to see 
something that is very fine, upon my word !”’ , 

Ethan Brand gazed into the box for an instant, and then starting back, 
looked fixedly at the German. What had he seen ? Nothing, apparently ; 
for a curious youth, who had peeped in almost at the same moment, be- 
held only a vacant space of canvass. 

“T remember you now,” muttered Ethan Brand to the showman. — 

“ Ah, captain,” whispered the Jew of Nuremburg, with a dark smile “T 
find it to be a heavy matter in my show-box--this Unpardonable Sin! By 
my faith, captain, it has wearied my shoulders this day to carry it over 
the mountain.” f 

“ Peace !” answered Ethan Brand, sternly, “or get thee into the furnace 

er.” 

The Jew’s exhibition had scarcely concluded, when a great elderly 
dog—who seemed to be his own master, as no person in the company laid 
c to him—saw fit to render himself the object of public notice. Hither- 
to he had shown himself as a very quiet, well-disposed old dog, going 
round from one to another, and, by way of being sociable, offering his 
rough head to be patted by any kindly hand that would take so much 
trouble. But now, all ofa sudden, this grave and venerable quadruped, 
of his own mere motion, and without the slightest suggestion from any- 
body else, began to run round after his tail, which, to heighten the absurd- 
ity of the proceeding, was a great deal shorter than it should have been. 
Never was seen such headlong eagerness in pursuit of an object that could 
not possibly be attained ; never was heard sucha tremendous outbreak 
of growling, snarling, barking, and snapping, as if one end of the 
ridiculous brate’s body were at deadly and most unforgiveable enmity 
with the other. *Faster and faster round about went the cur, and faster 
and still faster, fled the unapproachable brevity of his tail, and louder 
and fiercer grew his yells of rage and animosity, until, utterly exhausted, 
and as far trom the goal as ever, the foolish old dog ceased his perform- 
ance assuddealy as he had begun it. The next moment he was as quiet, 
mild, sensible, and respectable in his deportment as when he first scraped 
acquaintance with the company. 

As may besupposed, the exhibition was greeted with universal laughter, 
clapping of hands, and shouts of “ Encore!’’ to which the canine performer 
responded by wagging all that there was to wag of his tail, but appeared 
totally unable to repeat his very successful effort to amuse the spectators. 

Meanwhile, Ethan Brand had resumed his seat upon the log, and moved, 
it might be, by a perception of some remote analogy between his own case 
and that of this self-pursuing cur, he broke into the awful laugh, which, 
more than any other token, expressed the condition of his inward being. 
From that moment, the merriment of the party was at an end ; they stood 

» dreading lest the inauspicious sound should be reverberated around 
the horizon, and that mountain would thunder it to mountain,, and so the 
horror be prolonged upon their ears. Then, whisperimg one So another 
that it was late ; that the moon was almost down ; that the Angust night 

g¢ chill, they hurried homewards, leaving the lime-burner and 
little Joe to deal as they might with their unwelcome guest. Save for 
these three human beings the open space on the hill-side was a solitude, 
set in a vast gloom of forest. Beyond that darksome verge, the fire-light 
glimmered on the stately trunks and almost black foliage of pines, inter- 
mixed with the lighter verdure of sapling oaks, maples, and poplars, while 
here and there lay the gigantic corpses of trees, decaying on the leaf- 
strewn soil. And it seemed to little Joe—a timorous and imaginative 
child—that the silent forest was holding its breath, untilsome fearful thing 
should happen. 

Ethan Brand thrust more wood into the fire, and closed the door of the 
kila ; then looking over his shoulder at the lime-burner and his son, he 
bade, rather than advised, thei to retire to rest. 

“ For myself I cannot sleep,” said he. “1 have matters that it concerns 
= to meditate upon., I will watch the fire, as I used to do in the old 
time. 

“ And call the devil out of the furnace to keep you company, I suppose,” 
muttered Bartram, who had been making intimate acquaintance with the 
black bottle above-mentioned. ‘“ But watch if you like, and call as many 
devils as you like,! For my part, I shall be all the better for a snooze. 
Come Joe!” 

As the boy followed his father into the hut, he looked back at the way 
farer, and tears came into his eyes, for his tender spirit had an intuition of 
the bleak and terrible lonelinessin which this man had enveloped himself. 

When they were gone, Ethan Brand sat listening to the crackling of the 
kindled wood, and looking at the little spirits of fire that issued through 
the chinks of the door. These trifles, however, once so familiar, had but 
the slightest hold of his attention, while deep within his mind he was re- 
viewing the gradual but marvellous change that had been wrought upon 
him by the search to which he had devoted himself. He remembered how 
the night dew had fallen upon him ; how the dark forest had whispered to 
him ; how the stars had gleamed upon him, a simple and a loving man, 
watching his fire in the years gone by, and even musing as it burned. He 
remembered with what tenderness, with what love and sympathy for man- 
kind, and what pity for human guilt and woe, he had first begun to con- 
template those ideas which afterwards became the inspiration of his life ; 
with what reverence he had then looked into the heart of man, viewing it 
as a temple originally divine, and, however desecrated, still to be held sa- 
cred by a brother; with what awful fear he had deprecated the success of 
his pursuit, and prayed that the Unpardonable Sin might never be reveal- 
ed tohim. Then ensued that vast intellectual development, which, in its 
progress, disturbed the counterpoise between his mind and heart. The idea 
that ——- his life had operated as a means of education ; it had gone 
on cultivating his powers to the highest point of which they were suscep- 
tible ; it had raised him from the level of an unlettered labourer to stand 
on a star-light eminence, whither the philosophers of the earth, laden with 
the lore of universities, might vainly strive to clamber after him. So 
much for the intellect! But where was the heart? That, indeed, had 
withered, had contracted, had hardened, had perished! It had ceased to 
— of the universal throb. He had lost hold of the magnetic chain of 

umanity. He was no longer a brother-man, opening the chambers or the 
dun zeons of our common nature by the key of holy sympathy, which gave 
him a right to share in all its secrets ; he was now a cold observer, look- 
ing on mankind as the subject of h's experiment, and, at length converting 
man and woman to be his puppets, and pulling the wires that moved them 
to such degrees of crime as were demanded for his study. 

Thus Ethan Brand became a fiend. He began to be so from the moment 
that his moral nature had ceased to keep the pace of improvement with 
his intellect. And now, as his highest effort, and inevitable development— 
as the bright and gorgeous flower, and rich, delicious fruit of his life’s la- 
bo ir—he had Unpardonable Sin! 

“What more have I to seek? What more to achieve?” said Ethan 
Brand to himself. “My task is done, and well done !”’ 

Starting from the loz with a certain alacrity in his gait, and ascending 
the hillock of earth that was raised against the stone circumference of the 
lime-kiln, he thus reached the top of the structure. It was a space of per- 
haps ten feet across, trom edge to edge, presenting a view of the upper 
surface of the imm-nse mass of broken marble with which the kiln was 
heaped. All these innumerable blocks and fragments of marble were red 
hot and vividly 0a fire, sending up great spouts of blue flame, which quiv- 
ered alo‘t and danced madly, as within a mag’c circle, and sank and rose 
again, with cont nual and multitudinous activity. As the lonely man bent 
forward over this terrible body of fire, the blasting heat smote up against 
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his person with a breath that, it might be supposed, would have scorched 
and shrivelled him up in a moment. . 

Ethan Brand stood erect, and raised his arms on high. The blue flames 
played upon his face, and imparted the wild and ghastly light which alone 
could have suited his expression ; it was that of a fiend on the verge of 
plunging into his gulf of intensest torment. y 

“QO, Mother Earth,” cried he, “ who art no more my mother, and into 
whose bosom this frame shall never be resolved! ©, mankind, whose bro- 
therhood I have cast off and trampled thy great heart beneath my feet! 
O, stars of heaven, that shone on me of old, as if to light me onward and 
upward! Farewell all, and for ever! Come, deadly element of fire, 
henceforth my familiar friend! Embrace me asI do thee!” 

That night the sound of a fearful peal of laughter rolled heavily through 
the sleep of the lime-burner and his little son ; dim shapes of horror and 
anguish haunted their dreams, and seemed still present in the rude hovel 
when they opened their eyes to thedaylight. 

“Up boy, up!” cried the lime-burner, staring about him. “ Thank 
Heaven, the night is gone at last; and, rather than pass another such, I 
would watch my lime-kiln, wide awake, for a twelvemonth. This Ethan 
Brand, with his humbug of an Unpardonable Sin, has done me no such 
mighty favour in taking my place!” . » 

He issued from the hut, followed by little Joe, who kept fast hold of his 
father’s hand. The early sunshine was already pouring its gold upon the 
mountain tops; and, though the valleys were still in shadow, they smiled 
cheerfully in the promise of the bright day that was hastening onward. 
The village, completely shut in by hills, which swelled away gently about 
it, looked as if it had rested peacefully in the hollow of the great hand of 
Providence. Each dwelling was distinctly visible ; the little spires of the 
two churches pointed upwards, and caught a fore-glimmering of bright- 
ness from the sun-gilt skies upon their gilded weather-cocks. The tavern 
was astir, and the figure of the old smoke-dried stage-agent, cigar in mouth, 
was seen beneath the stoop. Old Graylock was glorified with a golden 
cloud upon his head. Scattered likewise upon the breasts of the surround- 
ing mountains, there were heaps of hoary mists, in fantastic shapes, some 
of them far down into the valley, others high up towards the summits, and 
still others of the same family of mist and clouds, hovering in the gold 
radiance of the upper atmosphere. Stepping from one to another of the 
clouds that rested on the hills, and thence to the loftier brotherhood that 
sailed in air, it seemed almost as if a mortal man might thus ascend into 
the heavenly regions. Earth was so mingled with sky that it was a day- 
dream to look at it. ’ 

To supply that charm of the familiar and homely which nature so readily 
adopts intd a scene like this, the stage-coach was rattling down the moun- 
tain-road, and the driver sounded his horn, while echo caught up the notes, 
and intertwined them into a rich, and varied, and elaborate harmony, of 
which the original performer could lay claim to little share. The great 
hills played a concert among themselves, each contributing a strain of airy 
sweetness. 

Little Joe’s face brightened at once. 

“ Dear father,” cried he, skipping cheerily to and fro, “that strange man 
is gone, and the sky and the mountains all seem glad of it!’’ 

“ Yes,” growled the lime-burner, with an oath, “ but he has let the fire 
go down, and no thanks to him if five hundred bushels of lime are not 
spoilt. If I catch the fellow hereabouts again, I shall feel like tossing him 
into the furnace !”’ 

With his long pole in his hand, he ascended to the top of the kiln. After 
a moment’s pause, he called to his son. 

“Come up here, Joe!” said he. 

So little Joe ran up the hillock and stood by his father’s side. The mar- 
ble was all burnt into perfect, snow-white lime. But, on its surface, in the 
midst of the cirele—snow-white too, and thoroughly converted into lime— 
lay a human skeleton, in the attitude ef a person who, after long toil, lies 
down toa long repose. Within the ribs—strange to say—was the shape of 
a human heart. 

“Was the fellow’s heart made of marble ?’’ cried Bartram, in some per- 
plexity at this phenomenon. ‘ At any rate, it-is burnt into what looks 
like special good lime ; and, taking all the bones together, my kiln is half 
a bushel the richer for him.” 

So saying, the rude lime-burner lifted his pole, and letting it fall upon 
the skeleton, the relics of Ethan Brand were crumbled into fragments,— 
Ill. London News. 
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J only one of us being a thoroughly understandable Frenchman. 


HALF-PAY AFTER WATERLOO. 


Some of the poorer half-pays, who had nothing but their half-pay to live 
on, were among the first to discover the very little on which one may live 
decently abroad. Avoiding Paris and the great cities, they betook them- 
selves mostly to little third-rate provincial towns in the south of France. 
Here an ensign’s guinea a week made him quite comfortable. He was 
richer than a French lieutenant on full pay, and than many civil officials 
in the provinces, moving in the best society. Besides, “ economy is the 
life of the army,” and an old soldier knows how to practise it better than 
any man. He can do everything for himself: prepare his own breakfast, 
cook his own dinner, not only brush his own coat, but polish his boots, and, 
if need be, darn his own stockings. I had two cofmpanions with me when 
I embarked from London for Bordeaux. We were two ensigns and a 
lieutenant, but one of the ensigns had entered the service as a volunteer, 
and had seen many campaigns, so that he was an old soldier, though a 
young officer. We were all bent on economy, the French language, and 
adventure. We had but little money, and just as little French among us, 
But we 
were free from care and full of buoyancy. “ A light heart and a thin pair 
of etceteras,” were the chirrup of our inward souls. And we made it out 
stunningly as they say now-a-days. According to the rules and regulations 
made and provided on starting from England, our culinary capacities were 
put in requisition for our dinner daily, as we had determined to avoid the 
habitual frequentation of taverns. One of us soon became famous for a 
pot au feu, another for an omelette, and a third for the more scientific ope- 
ration of mixing a salad, which talent, as he possessed it in an unrivalled 
degree of excellence, gained him afterwards at Constantinople, the soubri- 
quet among his friends of “ Sultan Saladin,” a distinction of which he was 
not a little proud. And then it was altogether curious and admirable to 
behold what a spruceness and dash an old soldier would turn out after go- 
ing through all these interesting little domesticities. His carefully pre- 
served mufty suit had, to be sure, evidently, like himself, seen service, but 
it commanded, for the wearer’s sake only, the more respect on that account, 
for he knew how to put it on and to bear himselfin it in a style that no 
civilian could imitate. 

Economising English families had already begun to gypsey all over 
France. There were two or three of them in the neighbourhood of Mont- 
auban, about forty leagues from Bordeaux, where we took up our first 
quarters. They were about £2,000 cr more a year people in England, 
where they were probably somewhat in debt, and they lived in their volun- 
tary exile like magnificos among the natives, hardly expending the fourth 
of their income. We soon became acquainted with them, were the “ oft 
invited,” and indeed in a short time indispensable to all their parties, pro- 
menades, and pic-nics. There is an old Colonel now living, then one of the 
ensigns alluded to, who, should he chance to read these lines, will have re- 
miniscences awakened, certainly of the pleasaytest days of his life, for he 
will recollect his first meeting with L——, his'wife, before he left France, 
and the mother of his large family. Whata jolly old gentleman of the olden 
school her father was, a fine specimen of a British sailor, and worthy to be, 
as he was, of the family of Nelson. How disinterested both he and her 
mother in giving away as pretty a girl as ever blushed, with no small dow- 
ry too, to a pennyless ensign, who had nothing to recommend him, but the 
frankest manners and the frankest heart, with the merriest laugh, always 
at command, that ever rung responding peals out of all hearers. Ah, those 
were pleasant times! I think I hear now the sonorous shout of welcome of 
old S—— which made his woods ring again, when he saw any of us com- 
ing up his avenue ; and how he bullied if he did not see at least one of us 
every day! Yet in spite of his capital dinners and his excellent wine, and 
his most decided objection to see any one rise from his table in a state of 
perfectly steady sobriety, we sometimesregretted our pot au feu and petit 
vin du pays, for our whole previous plan of half-pay campaigning was 
quite derouté by this English hospitality. French, and adventure, and pe- 
destrian excursions, which we had proposed to make in all directions, were 
quite laid aside, for we had become, les amis de la maison, les enfans chéris 
of certain of the landed aristocracy of England, who would have been to 


party. A circumstance, however, which had some fun in it, and which we 
have since often told successfully, as a rather good story, introduced us in 
a little time to some new acquaintances. 

There was a French garrison at Montauban. In it there were a good 
many of Napoleon’s old officers, especially of the grade of captain and lieu- 
tenant. The Militaires were at the time particularly fierce and defiant 
towards the English, especially towards English officers. Now it so ha 
pened that several of them were lodged in the house in which we had our 
apartment. We often met them on the stairs, when, curling their mousta- 





chios, and letting their sabres clank against the steps, they passed us with 
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on our parts, generally expressed in a careless whistle, as if unconscious of 
their presence. Being, however, of the victorious party, we determined to 
be magnanimous, and to avoid in future everything that in our manners 
might give offence. This was not good policy: it encouraged, instead of 
checking, the bravadoing airs of the 'Bonapartist heroes. Their mousta- 
chios were curled more fiercely, their sabres clanked more defiantly, an in- 
solent stare being often fixed upon us at the same time, whilst the very de- 
licate imprecations, sacra mille tonnerres, God dam, Rosbif, were mut- 
tered audibly, as they banged the door of their apartment after them, or 
strode into the street before us. It was indeed getting pretty evident that 
these braves de l’empire were resolved to venger l’honneur de la France, 
by sabreing, spitting, or bulletting at least one of us. And we, on our 
parts, thought it high time to bring matters toa crisis, and so put an 
end to those daily affronts that were becoming too marked to be overlooked, 
when an incident occurred, intended to provoke open quarrel, which ter- 
minated as we desired, though not exactly in the same sense, in giving sa- 
tisfaction to all parties. 

The house in which we lodged had six or seven windows in front. Three 
of these, on the first floor, belonged to our rooms, the others to the French 
officers. The weather being fine and warm, the windows were one morn- 
ing, just after breakfast, all open, and we could hear very well anything 
noisy going on in each other’s apartments. On the morning in question, 
whilst we were each indulging in a cigar, our after-breakfast talk—by the 
by the pleasantest to an idle man in the whole twenty-four hours—was dis- 
turbed by what seemed to be a scuffle in our neighbours’ rooms. Then there 
was a guffaw of gruff, rather suppressed, mischief-meaning laughter ; then 
there lighted in our room, thrown with violence, something tied upin a 
piece of dirty paper. On opening it, we found an enormous rat, and on 
the paper was written, “ pour le diner des Anglais.” Considering the an- 
tecedents of those from whom this amiable present of “ small deer” came, 
there could be no doubt about its intention ; and two of us were so hot in 
our resentment, that but few minutes would have elapsed before deadly 
issues were sought, had not the third, one of the coolest and most imper- 
turbable old jokers of the Peninsular army, interposed. He locked the 
door first, put the key in his pocket, and shut down the windows, that the 
explosion of our wrath might neither find vent nor be overheard ; when he 
very quietly said, ‘‘ These are not bad fellows after all. Their education 
has been neglected, poor fellows, that’s evident; but we’ll give them a 
lesson in politeness this morning, and dine with them this evening, or my 
name is not Mike Flannigan.” Mike then proceeded, whilst carefully 
mending a pen, to dilate upon the essential military virtue, as he called it, 
of gentlemanliness. “Never forget, boys, dignity and decorum. For my 
part, I could not shoot a man with any satisfaction in life, or as those 
spalpeens have it, run him through the body with a small sword, if I had 
not shown him the most scrupulous courtesy and politeness on the occa- 
sion. And mind, boys, no one but a brave man can be polite in the midst 
of danger: and to my thinking, one who is not polite then is a poltroon.” 
By this time his pen was nibbed, a sheet of the best gilt-edged note paper 
a him, and mustering all his French to his assistance, Mike wrote as 

ollows :— 


“ Messieurs les Anglais presentent leur compliments aux officiers Fran- 
gais, sont bien sensibles de leur politesse, mais seront bien fachés de les 
priver de leur meilleur plat.” 

This note, neatly folded, was sealed with the large coat of arms seal of 
the Flannigans—the last remaining heir loom, the only surviving bit of 
family property indeed, Mike possessed. The “small deer” wes then 
enveloped in a sheet of clean white paper, sealed up similarly, and the 
man servant belonging to the establishment was summoned to take both to 
the French officers, with the compliments of the English gentlemen. 

Up then went our windows to hear the result. “Eh! mais mes amis, 
nous avons fait une grande bétise. Ma foi cest bien reposté. Nous 
avons eu tort. Il faut faire Vamende, et sans hesiter. Peste! il n’y’a 
pas a choisir,”’ were the words we heard, and a minute or two afterwards 
entrez to a rap at our door, brought before us the three culprits who had 
so often curled their moustachios at us, with apologies so frank and hearty 
that we became to all appearance friends with them in a moment, and ac- 
cepted, fulfilling Mike’s prophecy to his great delight, their invitation to 
dine with them on that day, for, said they, the honour of the cutsine fran- 

aise is at stake, and it is therefore incumbent on us to eflace for ever 
rom your minds as speedfly as possible, the erroneous impression you seem 
to entertain with respect to our best dish. 

From this time we were much with the French officers. By all of us 
entering from the commencement into a pact to avoid all allusion to the 
Peninsular or to the Waterloo we got on together, for awhile, very well. 
But the constraint was too painful to our French comrades to be longer 
endured without at least finding some vent that would not formally violate 
the pact. The mind of every old soldier of Napoleon was, just at this 
juncture, a perfect blister of irritation against the English. A rore recol- 
lection of his country’s defeats and of our triumphs met him at every turn, 
and our insular manners, prejudices, and pride, none of their repelling 
angularities being then at all softened down, greatly exasperated all his 
acute susceptibilities to take offence. Other classes in France did not feel 
the French reverses in anything like the same degree. They had groaned 
under the empire, and though of course they disliked the English, they 
were benefitted by them ; and looking on them from a commercial 
point of view, were fully aware that English residents and Englith travel- 
lers constituted the most profitabie article of domestic commerce that had 
ever been known in their country. The mi/itaires, however, for several 
years after Waterloo, felt a thoroughly unalloyed hatred towards the na- 
tion which had taken the lead in vanquishing and humbling their idol. 
This, despite the assumed jolility and politeness of our new acquaintances 
we soon became quite sensible of. Our companionship, indecd, was like 
sparks and powder keeping company, with a previous agreement that no 
explosion should take place. And towards us personally none did take 
place. We were on our guard, and whilst we tried frankly to establish a 
good fellowship between us, they seemed to do their.best to do the like ; 
hut their effort, if they made one, reached only to a grimacing of goo 
fellowship, which must have chafed instead of allaying their pent-up ani- 
mosities. So at least I judge from the violent and outrageous outburst of 
fury with which a very inoffensive English gentleman was aesailed by 
them—that is, by one acting in the name of all—a few weeks after we had 
obtained satisfaction for the affronts offered to usin the comical way above 
related. The satisfaction no doubt also rankled angrily in their minds. 

The English gentleman alluded to, whom I will call Mr. Gore, haa the 
very laudable ambition to appear a military man. He drersed according- 
ly very successfully. When any one called him Captain, which many did, 
his vanity was hugely tickled ; and I really do believe he partly persuaded 
himself, he held a commission from the crown, and had been present at the 
battles of Salamanca and Waterloo ; co much did he dilate on there victo- 
ries, so minute were his criticisms, and endless his anecdotes thereupon. In 
the public reading and billiard rooms of the town, the haunt and rendez- 
vous of all the idlers, loungers, and provincial fashionables of the place, it 
was his daily practice to hold forth, for the edification of his countrymen, 
on this subject. He thus became a rather merked man. But as he spoke 
no French, he gave at least no offence to Frenchmen, and despite his en- 
thusiasm on all military topics, he was of so pacific a character that he had 
never handled a sword or pulled a trigger in his life. Yet it so happened 
that his warlike talk put his life in eminent peril, and gave him a right to 
the end of his days, to boast not of fanciful, but of real military qualities 
which he did not do, for his proved possession of these qualitics made him 
as modest as the imagination of them had made him vain. 

There was a book in the library of the reading rooms about the Penin- 
sular War. Some one had written notes in English on the margins of the 
pages, reflecting on the French army. These translated with great exag- 
gerations, were pointed out to the notice of the French officers, and Gore 
was pointed out as the man who had written them. This was quite enough. 
One of the braves, with whom we had been in the habit latcly of consort- 
ing, Capt. Le Noir by name—the best swordsman and the best shot in the 
garrison——was chosen unanimously by his comrades to aver ge the insult 
offerte a la gloire frangaise. Enquiry they would have none, explanation 
none. Hither might and certainly would have defeated their purpore. So 
notwithstanding the lesson in politeness they had received trom Mike Flan- 





us at home most approachable at a ceremonious dinner, or a formal tea | 





an air of superb disdain, which often at first provoked alike demonstration 
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nigan, they chose to proceed in a summary way, which shows to what a 
pitch passion had transported them, as they entirely threw off the cherac- 
ter of gentlemen, officers, and men of honour, to assume that of common 
swell mob assaulters. 

One morning when Gore. and poor George Dacre—now gone, then 
how full of animal spirits and comicalities--were playing billiards, about 
half-a-dozen French officers with Le Noir at their head swaggercd up the 
long reading-room into the billiard room, and placed themeelves round the 
table apparently watching the players. After a few minutes Le Noir, 
stalking up to Gore, cried suddenly out: “ Halte! ld; on ne joue plus ; 
il yaun aatre jeu a jouer, on n’ insulte pas impuniment 0 armée 
francaise,” and £0 saying he spat in Gore’s face——a erachat.* that will be 
an honourable decoration to him to the end of his life. Gore, his cue 


P-| being in his hand had lifted it up naturally to strike the ruffian who had 


so insulted him, when Dacre with true military presence of mind arrested 








* Crachat signifies in French both an expectoration and a decoration of 
honour. 
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hisarm. “This affair,” he cried out, “ must be settled in another man- 
ner,” and he burried Gore out of the house amid the most insulting im- 
precations of the French officers. . . 

A duel in earnest, not a mere exchange of shots, with a deadly issue 
almost inevitable, is an anticipation that may well turn the bravest man 
pales and Gore’s face from the moment he received the insult, had, and 

ept decidedly that hue till the whole affair was over. But its pallor be- 
trayed no fear, rather resolution ; for his features had a firm and compres- 
set, that no one had observed in them before. 7 

Preliminaries encountered some difficulties. It was at first insisted on 
that the duel should be fought with swords, and it was only from very 
shame, Flannigan insisting one might as well put a straw into his friend's 
hand as a sword, that this demand was withdrawn. Then came the ques- 
tion of taking aim. In English duels the combattants are only allowed to 
aim whilst raising their pistols, the signal for firing being given as Instan- 
taneously as possible. The French officers objected to this rule. They 
proposed that each should be allowed two minutes to aim at his antagonist, 
and that each might either fire before, or when the signal should be given 
after the lapse of two minutes. As they had yielded up their former pre- 
tension, which they vaunted of as an act of great magnanimity, they 
they urged this the more obstinately, It was only after much debate 
that a compromise was agreed upon, which, as Le Noir was known to be 
dead shot, was called by the doctor a murderous stipulation. Only one 
minute was to be allowed for taking aim, and both were to fire together. 
This concession was made with the consent of Gore himself, after he had 
been repeatedly assured that, considering his total ignorance of arms, not 
the slightest stain conld rest upon his reputation, as a man of courage, by 
his refusal fo comply with it. Throughout all the interviews previous io 
the meeting, the French second, well representing his principal, showed a 
fierce and angry demeanour up to the very verge of blustering and hully- 
ing ; and had he had any one but Mike before him, whose perfect coolness, 
formal politeness, and very dangerous, albeit, smiling look withal, held 
him in check, that verge would doubtless have been overstepped, and 
largely, for he could hardly restrain himself within it. It was agreed that 
each party might bring two or three friends besides his second with him to 
the field. ; 

The meeting took place in the early morning. Most of us kept it up 
pretty late the previous night, for we were too anxious about Grore— 
whose death, a little after next sunrise, I, at least, looked upon as inevit- 
able--to go to bed at the usual hour; precisely at that hour, however, 
Gore retired to his room. If it had not been for him, we should have 
been, for the first time, a dull party, for we all avoided the subject that 
exclusively occupied our thoughts, and despite all efforts, could not be 
gay. Even Flannigan, and that merriest of mortals. Jack Marston, flagged. 
They could not get up a single good story, or a single hearty laugh. 
But the doomed man, as we almost regarded him, exhibited conversational 
powers he had hitherto concealed, and absolutely enlivened us for a while, 
which the wine,--of which he took a good deal less than was his habit, 
and we somewhat more--had failed to do. Yet, withal, he was grave, as 








it becomes a really brave man to be on such an occasion ; for, in passing 
through his room to reach my own, a little before daylight, I saw him in | 
the alcove, where his bed was placed—the door being a little ajar—on his | 
knees, ; 

The dim, hazy morning, a grey mist enveloping all things, was a good | 
emblem of the indistinct, heavy kind of feelings that seemed to oppress | 
us all, as we proceeded to the ground. One figure, alone, stood out dis- | 
tinctly in this mental mist ; Gore, himself—as calm, steady, and pale, asa 
statue. His appearance was in strange contrast with our forced alert- 
ness ; for the duel at hand promised to be too deadly and tragic an 
affair to be carried off with a flourish, however we might try to imitate 
one. 

Oa alighting from our carrigge, we saw our antagonists approaching | 
from an opposite direction. Just before being posted, Gore, squeezing his | 
second’s hand, said, “ You will find my will and all directions in my desk ; | 
here is the key. It is stupid of me to have forgotten to give it you before.” 
The ground was solemnly measured—twelve paces. Le Noir took his 
stand, and took his aim as if he were firing at a target, with an air of con- 
fidence, such as Goliah may be supposed to have had when advancing 
against David; but an interruption occurred. After whisperieg a few 
words in his friend’s ear, the French second came forward, exclaiming, in 
a loud angry voice: “ This is not fair! our arms are not equal, you have 
English new-fashioned pistols. You must take one of my friend’s pistols, 
or give him one of yours,’ At that time English pistols were much more 

uperior to the French than they are now, and hada kind of fabulous 
celebrity in France. Here, then, was a fine opportunity for Mike to ex- 
emplify his doctrine of politeness, for the pistols were his; so stepping up 
to Le Noir, taking of his hat at thé same time, most ceremoniously, he de- 
clared he was delighted in having an opportunity of obliging the gentle- 
man, adding: “do me the honour to accept of this little trinket, in the 
hostile sense in which it is demanded, till [ may reclaim it in a like man- 
ner,” fur Mike’s blood was up at the evidently murderous intents of the 
Frenchmen. The pistol was accepted, on the terms on which it was offered. | 
The frowa of the French captain, in taking it, did not put down the | 
very pointed smile of the Irish sub., in handing it to him, Now it so hap- | 
pened that the English pistols were hair triggers, a property of which is to 
throw out the ball at the slightest pressure, whilst a strong pull, which a 
common pistol would require, would, by causing a jerk necessarily throw 
it higher than its aim. This the Freuchman did not know ; and just in | 
this little circumstance there was, uo doubt, a striking intervention of 
Providence. The same steedy aiming as before, began on the part of the 
new possessor of the English pistol. Gore, acting on the advice of Flan- 
nigan,who told him that as he had never fired at a mark before, he would 
be more likely to hit his man, by merely raising his arm, and firing at a 
first glance, than by s.ttempting deliberately to cover him, seemed not to 
aim at all. The signal given, both triggers were pulled in the same 
second; and, in that second, to the astonishment of all, and the consterna- 
tion of the French, Le Noir was seen to bound violently several feet from 
the ground, on which he fell down, in the same instant--dead ! Gore’s 
shot had gone right through his heart, whilst he himself was not even 
wounded, his adversaay’s shot passing through his hat, just over his left 
temple. 

The dismay and agitation of the French officers cannot be described. 
The prime favourite of their regiment, their chosen champion—a corpse, 
so suddenly and unexpectedly, just when their eyes were fixed upon his 
antagonist, with a felt certainty of seeing the Iike fate his. They were 

erfectly furious : and considering the state of their passions, manifested in 
the duel itself, this is no wonder. Some of them even shed tears of rage, 
and I expected to see them even tear their hair. The confusion and clam- 
our kept up over the body was so great that there was no room on our 
parts for the courtesy of expressing regret, and the real horror we felt at 
the issue of the combat. We were, therefore, after having waited some time 
for an opportunity todo so, moving off the field, when one of the o‘licers, 
striding furiously up to Gore, cried out: “ On n’echappe pas ainsi, vous 
avez tué notre ami. Je prends sa place. Si vous étes un homme d’hon- 
neur vous ne me refuscrez pas cette satisfaction,” and the other officers 
then Joined him, reiterating with gestures almost frantic, the same demand, 

lannigan replied, “ My friend’s honour is in my hands; I will not allow 
him to make himself a target for any of you, any more. Now is the time 
to explain ; the grossness of the insult offered him, made it impossible to 
do so before, Know then that my friend is not the author of the remarks 
= hte Siven you so much offence. He has never seen the book in 
i ich they were written, and if he had, he could not have read it, as he 
aaa rine word of French. If he or any of us have given any cause of 
onence to any of you, we are ready, on your alleging it, to give you full 
pena But I will not allow another to do what I will not do myself : 
ry we end ony | bs glut an insane’passion for vengeance. When men of 
i voy In cael, it is a sentiment of honour, not a thirst for blood, that 
should animate them. At present you are too much agitated by the loss 
of your friend, which we, also, most sincerely deplore. To-morrow you 
= be ashamed of the challenge which you have now given, and will, I 
oubt not, for the honour of the French army, express your regret, and 
retract it.” Mike’s Irish eloquence, to this effect, not badly expressed in 

French, and his bold, animated, and stern manner of delivering it, stag- 

gered, for a moment, those to whom it was addressed, and with a “ Gen- 

tlemen, good morning,” we walked awa; d : 

But these militaires, far from expressing regret, the next day renewed 
their challenge, which was sent to Gore at his hotel, expressing at the 
same time their intention to insult him personally whenever they might 
po him in the streets, if he did not at once meet his challenger. These 

en were evidently not now to be regarded or dealt with as gentlemen. 

To appeal to the French magistracy against French officers of the garrison 

for the protection of an Englishman, was, however, besides being a very 
unpalatable proceeding, one likely to be very ineffective, so that what was 
to be done was rather a puzzling question, when to redeem partially the 
character of French officers from the disgrace it had incurred throughout 
this whole business, a chef d’escadron, or Major, not belonging to the 
garrison, who lodged in the same hotel with Gore, paid him a visit, and 
after saying very flattering things to him, and expressing himself indig- 
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of his comrades have resolved not to rest till one Englishman at least falls | or xanthias, we know positively nothing. Pope, imitating Juvenal, speaks, 
by one of them, to avenge his death. You are the person with whom | ina well-known passage of the Dunciad, of the difficulty in naming a 
alone they can find an occasion of quarrel at present. I can say without , handful of obscure critics and libellers— 
compliment, knowing all the circumstances of the late affair, that you Sons of a day ! just buoyant on the flood, 
have established a character for courage that will make it perfectly hon- | Then numbered with the. pup ies in the mud ; 
ourable for you to do what I take the liberty of suggesting. If you stay | Ask you their names ? I could as soon disclose 
here your life will be sacrificed ; for you cannot venture into the streets | The names of these blind puppies as of those. 
without meeting with insults, that will leave you no alternative but an | The difficulty of distinguishing “ these fish of a day,” whether floating, or 
appeal to arms, There is only one way of avoiding this. My horse stands | in the mud, is of a different kind ; the names are given, and the puzzle is 
saddled in the court; here is my cloak and my casque ; put them on, mount, | in affixing each to its proper owner. As to the word apolectus, with which 
and be off. Iam told you are lately married (this was the case) ; think of | we will close the list, the meaning of the term is not obscure, nor its appli- 
your young wife, and do not hesitate for a moment.” Gore thanked him, | cation difficult : the tolian senators were called apolecti, being all pick- 
shook him heartily by the hand, and in a few minutes was on his road to | ed and chosen men ; ichthyologically, therefore, when bestowed upon 
Bordeaux, where he had left his wife, who fortunately only knew, on his | thunny, and probably upon the young of the species, it implied that the 
return, the perils to which her husband had been exposed. | were of great reputation—the pick and prime of the market. Now, if this 
Shortly after this our little half-pay party broke up. Marston, happy | really be the intention of the cotnparison, we can only hope, charitably, 
fellow! got married and left France. Flannigan, after keeping the crown | the Atolians were better represented than the fish. 
of the walk, very ostentatiously, for a couple of weeks, at Montauban, and 
receiving no provocation from French officers, returned to England, and 
to full pay, and I, being rather forlorn at the departure of my comrades, 
felt a strong return of my old wandering propensities which I indulged in 
just as suddenly as they came upon me. 


MODES OF CATCHING THUNNY. 


In a notice, however brief, of so important a fish as the thunny, it will 
hardly be out of place to preface some particulars regarding its capture 
with a more general reference to the different modes former] fad recourse 
to for the supply of the markets with this universally craved luxury. We 
have touched already on the resources of the ancient pisca’ art, as far 
as angling is concerned, and mentioned the surprisingly fine colleetion of 
oon wena hooks, sufficient of itself to attest the excellence and perfection of that ar- 
an Een. _ | ticle, brought to light by the unsealing of Pompeii and Hereu 

All the world knows the difficulty of backing out of a bad name. Un-| which has revealed so many secrets, and deprived many modern inventions 
like one of Monsieur Vieuxbois’s shirts or Mahomet’s mistresses, it is not | of their supposed originality ; there are to be seen specimens of ‘long 
to be lightly changed ; and a dog yore ioe A yclept only slips out of the | shanks and short, of the straight Limerick, and the Kirby snake-hend : 
unenviable possession by the halter with which he also slips out of life. | some united by the back, like the common gorge hook ; others fasciculate 


Unfortunately, it has not fared with proper as with improper names. | as in the kill-« evil ; some unweighted for drawing the bait along the sur- 
When Nature came fresh from the hands of the Creator unnamed, the va-| face of the water : 


- : - , ; others plumbed with a dolphin, for trawling in the 
rious subjects of the animal kingdom were brought successively before our | depths of the sea. Besides all these which are in evidence, we have ac- 


first parents for recognition and calling ; “ And Adam gave names to all | counts in Plutarch of a particular-shaped hook for amia (bonito) fishing ; 
cattle and fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field, and what Adam | in Elian, of some so small that they might be baited with a canops or mos- 
called every living creature that was the name thereof.” How long this quito ; and both he and Martial speak of hooks dubbed with wings, in imi- 
primitive nomenclature lasted we know not, any more than to what extent | tation of flies, and successfully employed against scari and some species of 
it obtained ; but that it began to be corrupted not long after the fall is) trout ; all proving that, in this department, the ingenuity of the ancients 
probable ; and the error had so far spread in the days of Greece and Rome | was as great as our own. From the excellence of the hooks it is safe to in- 
that few traces of the Archaiic onomasia are to be found, but in place a | fer, in spite of the absence of any direct information on the subject in au- 
number of false synonyms interposed to confuse objects once clearly re-| thors, that their rods and lines could not have been inferior in merit ; and 
cognised. Grammar, indeed, representing words as they ought to be, not | though, from the perishable nature of the materials employed, there is no 
as they are, defines, a noun as * the name of a thing ;” but every one at | positive evidence of the fact, we may take it for granted t ey would have 
all conversant with floras aud faunas knows that the nouns they employ | susiained a comparison with those attractive displays of hiccory and bam- 
are not always the names of an equal number of things; that sometimes | boo which, stretching far across the gutters of Oxford-street and Holborn, 
under the same substantive, anduly stretched out (like an Indian-rubber | bend, on the least stir of air, to the mimic struggles of a paste-board perch, 
band) beyond its tether, a number of very miscellaneous objects are col- | and angle successfully up and down the street for customers. ° 

lected ; and again, that one object may sometimes have as many different | —_ Besides killing fish in the more sportsmanlike ways of trawling and fly- 
terms to designate it as a Persian lion. In our own race, a mere exuber- | fishing, the Izaak Waltons of antiquity condescended to bottom-fishing with 
ance of names creates no confusion or ambiguity as to the identity of the | worms and maggots, employing, also, divers pastes, equal to (and it would 
bearer ; thus in the case of one John William Richard Alexander Dwyer, ' be hard to have surpassed) our own, for complexity of composition, and for 
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FISH TATTLE. 





| all these prefixes represent the same identical footman whom Justinian | the truly surprising effects attributed to the different ingredients intro- 
| Stubbs, Esq., was happy enough to have in his employ ; and in the case | duced. 


3 1 ) e J Harpoons were also in general use, and by means of these many 
also of a petty German princess, presented at court with a longer string of | large fish were secured napping on the surface of the water, or as they lay 
names than of family pearls or diamonds, though we smile at the dower, | quietly nestling in the mud. Some species were intoxicated by means of 


| we do not for an instant lose sight of the unicity of the lady to whom the | different drugs: one of which, the pounded eye/amen, continues to be re- 


onomastic necklace belongs. But this is not the case with regard to birds, | sorted to in cefalo fishing, now, as in the days of Oppian. Finally, as we 
beasts, or fishes ; and when we read, for instance, under the picture ofa} learn from Columella, it was an ancient Roman device, the success of 
single thunny sech names as thunnus, thynnis, pelamys, sarda, auxis, xan- | which was tested at least eighteen hundred years ago, to transport the fe- 
thias, triton, thersites, cheledonias, melandrya, synodon, cybia, cete, &ce.| cundated spawn of every kind of fresh-water fish into lakes and rivers, 
&c., all designating the self-same individual in different stages of develop- | with a view to make use of the stock thus generated. Notwithstanding all 
ment, but for the most part now inexplicable to any interpreter but an| these appliances, however, had there been no more effectual means in 
(Edipus—puzzled and perplexed, we are ready to join in the lamentations vogue, the ancients would never have regaled, to the unbounded extent 
of a Jingling “ patterer,” whom we once met at the corner of Paradise-row, | they did, upon the produce of the waters: all great takes of the finn 
rehearsing to the rats and rabble of the district the bygone advantages of | tribes must be effected chiefly by means of nets; and with these, accord- 
Eden :— ingly, we now proceed to show that even uncivilized nations of antiquity 
were amply supplied ; there seems. indeed, little reason to doubt that nets 
are quite as old an invention as hooks, and possibly even of an origin an- 
terior to them ; both are mentioned together in the oldest .records of the 
past ; and though they may not have preceded all hooks, at any rate they 
were in use before metal hooks, and had been carried to great perfection 
ere advancing civilization had introduced the fabrication of these last. 
The nation of ichthyophagi, of whom Arrian, in his Indian History, fur- 
nishes some interesting details, were people who occupied a large tract of 
inhospitable shore along the Persian Gulf; and who, deprived by the bar- 
4 “air . : . é renness of their country of all the more ordinary resources of subsistence, 
former tracing it to ¢hewein, which means, to “bound furiously,” and ad-| were ichthyophagous by necessity. Fish, indeed, was their only staple 
mirably depicts the conduct of the poor thunny under the scourge of the | and they ate it raw, dried, or ground down in whalebone mortars into 
sea estrum ; the latter, by a process of etymological conjuring not easily | fish-meal bread, to feed first themselves and then the cattle. not having any 
followed, have sought to presto thunnus out of tannim, a word that we | meadows or pastures for grazing. Their bodies were protected from the 
translate whales. but which imports, like its Latin equivalent, cete, large | weather by fish-skin dresses, and they lived in huts, the beams, rafters 
fish generally. Thynnis, the female torm of thunn os, was the name of the | walls, windows and doors of which were formed from the skeletons of le- 
thunny’s thais, or wife, who, according to ancient tradition, as the time of} yjathans, reconstructed and articulated anew. This wretched people, al- 
her accouchement approached, used to leave the Mare Magnum, or Medi- ways on the verge of starvation, and entirely dependent upon what the 
terranean winter quarters for a punctual periodic spring confinement in| waters supplied for shelter, covering, and food ; while apparently indiffer- 
the waters of the Black Sea. It appears, however, from more careful sub- | ent to their uncomfortable position, or too apathetic to make any efforts at 
sequent investigation, either that these lady thunnies deceived Aristotle by improving it, could exhibit a park of nets capable of covering, says their 
a false report, or that their granddaughter-descendants have so far depart- | pistorian, two stadia, or a quarter of a mile of sea; and, what is more re- 
ed from the old arrangement, that many do not at present take this voy- |} markable. these were not made of twine, for hemp and flax were unknown 
age from sea to sea, but drop their unhatched posterity about, wherever | jn the land, but from the inner bark of palm trees ; being, in fact, papyrus 
they may happen to reside.* This deposition of roe occurs generally pretty | nets, If these barbarians, really such, obtusely uninventive in all other 
early in June ; the young fish, when first evolved from the egg, and for | matters for the amelioration of social life, and without even proper mate- 
some time afterwards, are called, says Aristotle, cordylas in Italy, and | yials for the work, succeeded in manufacturing the noble apparatus of 
auxidas by the Byzantines: cordyla was a word by which the Cyprians | mesh-work chronicled by Arrian, what perfection in the retiary art might 
designated a particular covering or wrap for the head ; it then came by | we not expect in the hands of people so highly civilized, so subtle, and so 
metonymy to be applied to this fish, which in its first infancy was often | fond of fish as the ancient Greeks and Romans! The theme is one on 
sold in a paper wrapper or toga. Martial alludes to this custom, and ex- | which a long yarn might easily be spun, sufficient to enclose both ourself 
presses a hope that his epigrams may escape being put to so vile a use— | and reader in all the detours of a vast, wide, intricate, and perplexing in- 
quiry ; but, as we might fail of carrying him buoyantly over, we will not 
plunge him needlessly into such a labyrinth. To prove, which is all we 
care to do, that the ancients did keep a magnificent étalage of netting in 
their thunnotherias, or fishing depdts, and anticipated many, and Aha 7 
most modern improvements, even to the fabrication of the madrague itself, 
it will be quite enough to cite the names and functions of a few mentioned 
by Oppian, at the beginning of the third Halieutic. The first that the 
poet has there hitched into his rhyme is that called the dictymum, a word 
derived from dike, I throw, and was originally, no doubt, same kind of 
épervier, or casting net, though it was used subsequently, with less preci- 
sion to designate both hunting and fishing-nets. From this word, Diana 
derives her epithet of dictynia, and it enters in composition into many 
words of piscatorial import, for which vide lex ad loc. Next comes the 
amphiblestron, or amphibole, a net which, working round by degrees, at 
last enclosed its victims in a circle. Whether the net employed by Vul- 
can, on a memorable occasion, to the damage of his wife’s and Mars’ repu- 
tation, wes an amphibole, is a question as keenly agitated by commenta- 
tors as its importance deserves. A secondary meaning of this word is that 
rhetorical trick, by which, under cover of an eguivoque, a wily debater 
takes unfiir advantage of an opponent, and reasons with him in a circle. 
The sagena comes next. These were like, if not identical with, the modern 
seines, an were of variable dimensions, sometimes of very great extent, 


Now, sure, my dears, we all must grieve 
For the good old times of Adam and Eve : 
When all the beasts, both wild and tame, 
Promiscuous flocked, and round him came ; 
Whilst Adam in the midst did sit, 

And named them all, as was most fit ! 


Thunnos, thynnus, thunny, was the word by which the Greeks desig- 
nated the fish, when it was more than a year old ; of this there can be no 
doubt, as the statement is Aristotle’s : the etymology of the term is not so 
clear as its signification. Some give it a Greek, some a Hebrew root ; the 





Ne nigram cito raptus in culinam 
Cordylas madida tegas papyro. 
And Persiusspeaks of poems too popular to be made into retail cernets of 
this sort— ‘nee scombros metuenda carmina—nec thus.” As to the By- 
zantine term, auxidas, Aristotle refers it to the speedy growth of the juve- 
nile thunny. All fish, he adds, increase rapidly in size, especially in the 
waters of the Euxine, which are so particularly favourable to their devel- 
opment, that amias (a species of thunny) may be seen to enlarge. Anda 
mere reference to the rate of growth of the auxidas will best show the ac- 
curacy of the great Greek naturalist here, and also the correctness of the 
Byzantine designation. The roes deposited at the beginning of June, 
shortly afterwards become young fry, and at the end of the first month are 
about the size of gudgeons, and weigh between an ounce and a half and 
two ounces ; by the end of the next month, their volume and weight are 
trebled ; by the time October is out, these infants of 4 months old are 20- 
fold their original bulk, and weigh above two pounds ; greatly exceeding 
in this surprising power of development, not only all the inmates of lakes, 
rivers, and ponds,t but those also which, im common with themselves, fat- 
ten upon the salt (?) of the sea. All, however, do not live to exhibit this 
sudden growth, but many come, instead, toa sudden end ; by far the great- 
er portion of the nascent brood never reach maturity, being hunted out 
and eaten up by the unnatural mother, as soon as the mass of roe is quick- 


ened into life : only a small fraction escape their infanticidal dam, whom, 
when a little older, and able¢o protect themselves from her jaws, they fol- 
low ; and pay a first visit, under her escort, to the Mediterranean Sea. All 
that winter they do not change either name or condition, but the next 
spring, on again accompanying the thynnis on a new spawning expedition 
to the Euxine, they bury themselves in the fattening ooze, and come out 
pelumyds ; so called, says one great authority (Aristotle), from this con- 
cealment in the mud: or merely, says another (Plutarch), from a habit of 
herding together. After passing the anniversary of their first birthday, 
these pelamyds were considered to have attained maturity, and were dub- 
bed thunnies in consequence. Aristotle does not say how long they enjoy- 
ed this majority, but as he limits the life of a thunnos to two years, it fol- 
lows, by inference, that he is only a thunny for the space of one year. What, 
then, becomes of this large fish when two years have passed over his head ? 
According to the above author, in his “ poetics,” not “ logic,” of natural 
history, he dies; not, however, in fact, but, like Boileau’s inamorato, only 
in a metaphor— . 
Toujours bien mangeant, qui meurt par métaphore, 


to come out some time after, a new fish with a new name—an orcynus, of 
unwieldy dimensions, or, as Atheneus informs us, a cefe, or brevet whale. 
And here we are forced to stop, for at what precise period of this great 
scomber’s career he rejoiced in the appellations of triton, cybia, melandrys, 





* Great shoals of thunny, however, still repair to the Euxine, where they al- 
ways find abundance of aliment, in consequence of the number of rivers which 
ran into it. 


t Few fresh-water fish grow se rapidly as pike and carp; yet the former, dur- 





nantly at the conduct of bis countrymen, added: “ Thig Captain Le Noir 
Was so much beloved in his regiment, and is 60 mach regretted, that three 


ing its first years, seldom attains a foot in length, while carp take six years to 
put three pounds of flesh upon their bones. 


stretching out many roods to seaward. Occasionally, they were thrown 
entirely athwart a river, so as effectually to intercept and secure all fish 
coming up or going down the stream.* _Into these sagenas were inserted, 
irregularly, a number of cul de sacs, (sphairenai,) which, bellying with 
the current, pouched every stray fish that might otherwise have contrived 
to escape. Besides these, there were pezai, species of small dictymia ; hy- 
pochai, small round nets ; gangemeas, or drag-nets ; gryphaiand kurtat, 
traps of bent ozier twigs, placed in the course of streams at night, like our 
own bucks and.weirs, and removed in the morning ; and, to mention but 
one more, panagreas, or, as the name imports, nets kept in readiness to be 
made applicable for any mode of fishing. To this brief list, it would be 
easy to ald as many other names as would lengthen it out to at least dou- 
ble the present extent; but enough has been said already, to show that 
the ancients were thoroughly acquainted with the art of net-making, in 
all its branches, besides being Well versed in every other mode had recourse 
to in these days for the piscatory craft. 

It is time, moreover, to speak more particularly of the ways in which 
the capture of the scomber thunnus, or thunny, waseffected. Aristotle in- 
forms us that one expedient was to strike this fish with a harpoon, whilst. 
he lay on the top of the water, in qtiet trance, gently oscillating his tail, 
and quite unconscious of the approaching enemy. Suidas, who mentions 
the same practice, uses the word thunnazein, to express this mode of at- 
tack ; the same word being also afterwards employed by Greek comic 
writers, in the moral sense of goading and wounding any one with the 
tongue, as the fish is struck and pierced by the harpooner. A second plan, 
detailed by Oppian, and practised among the Thracians, who chose the 


* From the wholesale indiscriminate destructiveness of these sagenat, which 
make all prisoners alike, Herodotus has-coined the word sagenueim, to expresa. 
the capture of a city of which all the inhabitants are enslaved. 
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season for their purpose, was to transfix the thunny as they lay in 
thelr mud baths at the a of the Euxine. The weapon, in this instance, 
was a short thick log, covered above with a sheet of lead, and armed on 
the under side with a fearful apparatus of barbed and serrated spear-heads. 
This formidable club was attached by a long rope to the bow of a boat, 
whence it was hurled headlong downwards, and if rightly directed amongst 
a brood of pelamyds, the havoc it occasioned among them was terrible. 


Down through the gloomy regions of the bay, 
The leaded snare soon found its destined prey, 
‘And soon a hundred barbs, in galling chains, 

As many victims held in writhing pains. 

“One poor fish,” 24 sings their elegiac poet, “has his back crushed 
under the thundering weight, another finds himself mortally wounded in 
the flank, the belly of a third is laid open ; the gills of these are ripped 
asunder, while those are caught up by the tail.” After a lively description 
of fish wounds, in close imitation of Homer, the mackerel muse waxes 
pathetic, and declares the mutilations and carnage to be so shocking as to 
soften the hardest-hearted veteran in the boat ; or, as John Jones renders 
it,— 





The various tortures of the bleeding shoal 
Command a pity fiom the stoutest soul. 


Yet, with the usual inconsistency of her sex, a few lines further on she 
depicts the same boatmen grouped together exulting over the expiring 
victims, and triumphing in their success. It was not, however, by these 
desoultory measures that the markets were supplied with this fish ; in former 
times, a3 now, the nets the ancients knew so well how to manufacture were 
mostly employed for this purpose. . 

Few fish are so timid as the thunny ; having very small brains (one 
3744th of their total bulk, and relatively only two-thirds of the same organ 
in the shark, and half of that in the pike), their want of judgment is in 
strict accordance with this cerebral deficiency ;* and a trifling noise in the 
water will frighten a whole shoal out of its wits, and into the snares of the 
least e enced fisherman. “On some dark night, a boatful of meshes 
leaves the shore, and is rowed with muffled oars to the spot were thunny 
are suspected to lie. As the place is neared, the whole apparatus of cork 
and netted twine is shot silently into the deep. The crew having thus dis- 
posed of its snare, pulls a little to one side, and so reaching the rear of the 
shoal, begins forthwith to roar and shout, belabouring the water with blows, 
and 1 up the brine with poles, oars, and boat hooks; the thunny, 
scared by flashing of phosphorescent light, and the pother over-head, 
instantly break their ranks, and each fish rushing wildly from his lair, 
hies him away from the tumult in the direction of the nets, entering its re- 
esses as a sure asylum, but is prevented from leaving them afterwards by 
the incessant noise and flapping of the hauling-cords attached at each angle 
of the nets. As the boats approached the shore the men paused ere they 
ehded their labours, and offered up a prayer, not to the virgin, St. Anthony 
or St. Christopher, as now-a-days, but to those very marine deities whom 
they were robbing of so much live-stock, thai they would be propitious to 
the undertaking, and keep out of the enclosure any treacherous dolphin 

or mischevious sword-fish that might be prowling about with evil designs 
upon the nets. After these preliminary invocations, the dictymum was 
dragged on shore, and generally of course full of fine fish. 

Alian gives full particulars of the plans adopted by the fishers to secure 
a large number out of those shoals of thunny, which in early spring arrived 

off the coast. ‘Some time before they make their appearance, the men 
collect together at various thunneries, (Strabo gives Papulonium or Piom- 
bino, Porte-Ercole, in Etruria, and Cape Ammon, on the African coast, as 
osts of the greatest importance,) elect the most experienced of their num- 
to the office of thynoscopus, or thunny overseer, construct him a 
watch-tower, or if there be a projecting rock that commands a good sea- 
view, place him there in sight, to telegraph the earliest intelligence ofan 
approaching shoal. As soon as his practised and keen eye discovers the 
ves column, he communicates by means of a flag to the attentive crew 
below the direction in which to prepare for its reception ; they, always on 
ihe alert for the signal, no sooner receive it, than with “all the precision 
of a trcop of disciplined soldiers or a band of well-trained musicians,” 
move out to sea, each boat under the command of its own chief, and with 
great regularity and despatch shoot their nets in advance of the fish. In 
this way a vast hempen wall is quickly thrown obliquely athwart the 
course of the coasting thunny, which proceeding in a straight line, leap, 
before they look, into its folds, and are thus completely ampAibolized and 
caught.”” Oppian speaks of some very intricate masses of netting forming 
a complete town, in which may be traced strong bulwarks, narrow portals, 
large squares, broad-streets, and blind alleys innumerable. Into this fatal 
ambuscade the devoted fish advance with all the confidence of a besieging 
army entering a city that has capitulated. The order they observe is 
most methodic ; first in the van come the veterans of the troop, the mighty 
Orcyni of the forces ; immediately follow the black cohorts of mature 
thunny ; while youthful pelamyds and immature auxide bring up the rear, 
till all having entered and spread themselves throughout the vast labyrinth, 
they are quickly bewildered and lost, find retreat impossible, and are sum- 
marily despatched by the cunning men who planned the destructive decoy. 
It was formerly universally believed that an unfortunate obliquity of 
vision rendered the capture of thunny more easy than that of any other 
fish. What the peculiar imperfection was, authors were not agreed ;f some 
suppesed it to be owing to a glaucomatous or muddy condition of the 
arent humours of the eye ; others that it proceeded fron: an unfor- 
tunate habit of squinting acquired by the young cordylas, and not corrected 
by the parents as their offspring advanced to thunnyhood ; others, amongst 
whom were Aristotle and Pliny, that the defective vision, whatever might 
be its cause, was confined entirely to the right eye. Aristotle drew this 
inference from the conduct of these fish, who always entered the Euxine 
on the right bank when they went there to spawn, but on leaving it in 
summer with their young brood, kept close to the opposite shore. This 
one practice of the thunny, Pliny has repeated, and in further cor- 
roboration of their oblique vision, adopts the following fiction :—“There is,” 
says he “ in the Bosphorus an exteedingly white rock, which reflecting the 
rays of the sun on its surface, scares the thunny from the spot ; these fish, 
who come so far in a direct course, no sooner arrive within view of this 
glittering object,{ than they start off abruptly, and rush tumuituously into 
the Byzantine Bay ; where, indeed, the thunny fishery isexclusive ly carried 
on, since not one of these scombers, he says, was every known to visit the op- 
posite shore of Chalcedon, though the coasts are only a thousand paces 
apart,§ Tournefort ( Voyage de Levant), however, declares all this to be 
gratuitous assertion, without any foundation in fact ; and says, on the 
contrary,—“ que la céte de Macédoine est trés poissonneuse, et certaine- 
ment Strabo et Pline avaient été trompés par ceux qui leur avaient fait 
accroire que les pelamyds ou jeune thons s’en detournaient épouvanté 
par les roches blanches cachées sous l’eau, lesquelles les obligeaient de- 
gomer la céte de Byzance; au contraire, les pelamyds de Macédoine 
taient si recherchés par les anciens, que Varron, cité par Aule Gelle, les 
plus delicieux ; et ’on ne voit aujourd’ hui que filets autour de cette 
ville pour la péche de jeunes thons.” 

A favourite time for catching thunny seems to have been at the full of 
the moon, when these fish, allured by the silvery light, glide in great 
bands through the water, and are easily kidnapped. 

The nets have been shot, and on careless fin 
The moonlit thunnies will soon rush in, 


Was an oracular announcement to Pisistratus, in virtue of which, Herodo- 
tus tells us, he was enabled to surprise the Athenians amusing themselves 
with dice and dominos, after breakfast ; and taking them thus totally un- 
prepared, soon had the whole city as much at his disposal as a shoal of 
thunny sporting at midnight| Another occasion when thunny are very 
easily secured, is whilst suffering under the malign influence of the 
strum :— whenever they are stung by these pests, the fisherman may 





* Lucian uses the word thunnodes (thunny-like) to expresg which weakness 
of intellect in one of our own species, seems to have been the Greek equivalent 
for one that was gudgeon-like or easily duped. 

+ The hazy vision of these fish seems to have been considered an established 
fact ; having “ a cast in the left (not right) eye like a thunny,” is a proverbial 
expression from Aschylus. 

i This rock, called anciently the Golden Horn, was supposed to derive the ap- 
pe lation in consequence of the wealth accruitig to the Byzantine from the great 

hery carried on in the Bay ; Gibbon says, “ the curve which it describes might 
be compared to the horn ofa stag, or as it should seem with more propriety, to 
that of an ox. The epithet Golden was expressive of the riches which every 
wind wafted from the most distant countries into the secure and capacious port 
of Constantinople.” 

§ Chalcedon was called “ the city of the blind” because the Megareans, who 

lanted a colony there, overlooked the advantages of the opposite shore, and so 
the fisheries which the Byzantines afterwards acquired. 

|| Belon mentions having seen an ancient coin in the possession of Gréeler, 
tp a thunny swimming under a full moon. 

This crastacean parasite, which affects alike the thunny and the sword fish, 
is the pennatula filosa of Gmelin, and penilla of Oken, belonging to the family 
lerneza. Terrible as this scourge is to the skin of these unfortunate scombers 
they have other parasites besides, which, vulture-like, prey on their vitals. 
Commerson relates that he has found in the thunny’s intestines escarides and 
fone 3 fasctolt in the peritoneum ; filarizs and other species in the stomach. 

that this fish is liable not only to be tormented out of his wits by lernzas, 
but to be up eaten of worms, like Herod. 
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spare himself all skill, and almost all labour, the wretched creatures 
offering themselves for capture, like the mice in Hudibras’s holsters, and 
coming 
On purpose to be taken, 

Without th’ expense of cheese or bacon. ' 
merely that death may put an end to their suffering. Some of the ac- 
counts given of these pigmy tormentors are curious and striking ; they 
creep, it seems, from their lurking places in the mud, where they exist in 
such prodigious quantities that often the fisherman, on drawing up his 
lines, will find the baits entirely consumed by them; and entering 
stealthly under the gill-covers of their living prey, commence a persecution 
to which death only puts a period; for, in addition to the inflammation 
excited by their presence in this vascular and highly sensitive part, they 
were supposed to infuse some deleterious principle into the circulation as 
well, and to inoculate madness into the veins of their victim :— 
When the fierce dog-star brings the sultry days, 
And feverish vapours taint the kinder rays, 
Then fearless of the waves, the ocean-breeze 
Broods o’er the waters and infests the seas. 
Beneath the shelt’ring fin the insects hide, 
And goad with pois’nous sting the tender side. 
Vext with the puny foe the thunnies leap, 
Flounce on the stream, and toss the mantling deep. 
Ride o’er the foaming seas, with torture rave, 
Bound into air, and dash the smoking wave. 
Oft with impudent haste they fly the main 
And seek in death a kind release from pain, 
Vault on some ship, or to the shores repair, 
And gasp away their lives in air. 

Not the movements of Orestes pursued by the Furies, nor the lowing fly- 
stung Io in ancient tragedy, nor Philoctetes otottatoing over his foot, nor 
the knot of frantic galeux blouses who besiege, on a reception day, the 
anteroom of the Hépital St. Louis, and savage, as Hercules, writhe in 
their poisoned shirts, and sacré at the doctors, stamp like demoniacs, and 
claim instant admission into lustral water, the chamber of aromatic fumi- 
gations, and the soulagement sulphurique,—ever exhibited a wilder state 
of excitement than is reported of the thunny under the burning irritating 
strings of these marine gad-flies! In the lunges of his cutaneous sufferings 
he loses command of the little brains he once possessed and rushing head- 
long through the deep, or bounding, as lashed by scourges, over its sur- 
fice, quite heedless of consequences, and goaded on by despair, leaps 
many feet out of the waier, and, as Oppian has described, either plunges 
upon the deck of a passing vessel, or rushing towards the shore, dashes 
himself to pieces on the rocks, where he is found dead, with a host of 
these cruel tormentors still at work upon his flesh. 

The operations of the ancient fisheries were carried on with great vigour, 
both at Byzantium, and on the coast of Spain ; because the Mediterranean, 
contracting its channel ai each of these extremities, there forces these 
migratory fish into closer contact with each other and the shore. The 
rising of the Pleiades (May 11th), was the signal for the commencement 
of hostilities, and the war against them was carried on till the setting of 
Areturus (August 6th.) The modern season lasts considerably longer ; 
beginning, according to Duhamel, early in April, and not termipating 
till quite the end of September ; that month being, indeed, considered by 
the fishermen as their best; as this is about double the time that the 
ancient fishing was continued, it would seem that these thunny unlike the 
Rechabite swallows, ever punctual, almost to a day, in their migration 
southward, from the earliest times) have materially changed the institu- 
tions of their ancestors, and devote half the year at present to the Medi- 
terranean. where formerly they only spent three months.’ But who, if we 
except Neptune and the Nereids—knows where the other months are 
passed? With reference to another fish of this family, the mackerel, Mr. 
Yarrel very sensibly observes, that it may be fairly doubted whether they 
are not.much nearer to us at all seasons than is generally supposed ; com- 
ing, as char do, from the inaccessible depths of their lakes towards the 
shore, in order to spawn, and when that purpose is accomplished, leaving 
the shoal water, and retiring again to the bottom. The reason why thunny: 
as well as other fish, come to the coast in spring, is, says Pliny, “for that 
they are more in saftie under the winde, where the water is not so rough, 
and fulle of waves: and also to bringe forthe their littel ones where there 
be no great fishes to devoure them up.” Nor is their disappearance after- 
wards from the coast any evidence of a distant voyage, since they may be, 
as Aristotle has remarked of some other fish, merely en retraite. 
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LOCKS AND PICKLOCKS. 


A lock, until within the last year or two, has been generally regarded 
as a mere piece of ironmongery—a plain matter-of-fact appendage to a 
door—a thing in which carperters and box-makers are chiefly interested. 
If anatomised, it is found to be filled with twist-about pieces of iron or 
brass, supposed to have some relationship to the labyrinthine cuts or clefts 
in the key ; but the nature of the relationship is not by any means clear, 
and any study of it is conceived to be either above the comprehension, or 
beneath the dignity of ordinary persons. A locksmith is viewed like any 
other smith—as a hammerer and a filer of bits of iron ; nay, the locksmith 
who picks a lock when sent for with this intent, is regarded sometimes as 
being even of less repute than a smith ; for he becomes associated in idea 
with certain gentlemen who pick locks for private reasons of their own. 
Suddenly, however, the suhject has become invested with a dignity not 
before accorded to it: it has risen almost to the rank of a science. 
Learned professors, skilful engineers, wealthy capitalists, dexterous ma- 
chinists, all have paid increased respect to locks. Golden guineas have 
been won by opening locks, and golden reputations have been set some- 
what into a tremor. In short, a lock, like a watch or a steam-engine, is a 
machine whose construction rests on principles worthy of study, in the 
same degree that the lock itself is important as an atd to security. 

How were doors fastened in the old days of Greece, and Rome, and 
Egypt? We know that domestic arrangements must have had place in 
those times asin the present, although little is said thereon by those whose 
pens have told us all we know of classic ages; chambers and corridors 
there must have been, and doors to them, and, most likely, fastenings to 
the doors. There seems evidence to shew, that most of the doors in Greek 
and Roman houses were what we should call folding-doors—that is, so far 
as comprising two doors or leaves in each doorway. But they were not 
hinged like modern doors. There were pivot-holes in the lintel above, 
and in the threshold below, into which worked pivots fixed on the upper 
and lower edges of the door; and on these pivots the door swung as on a 
hinge. One mode of fastening was by means of a wooden bar placed 
across the doorway on the inside, as is still sometimes done. Another me- 
thod was by a bolt attached vertically near the bottom of the door, and 
working into a hole in the threshold or sill. These were mere inner fas- 
tenings; but there appear also to have been some means for opening a 
door from without. There was a hole in the door, through which a thong 
was inserted; and a loop or ring at the end of this thong enabled a per- 
son on the outside to draw back the bolt, and open the door. There were 
in all probability, locks more nearly resembling those now in use but 
very little is known concerning them. ; 

Egypt did, however, unquestionably employ locks, and very ingenious 
locks they were, albeit made of wood. Denon and Wilkinson both met 
with representations of locks on the paintings among the tombs at Thebes ; 
and the latter authority hasa very ancient Egyptian iron key in his pos- 
session—so ancient, indeed, that he considers it to be three thousand years 
old. The wooden lock has been used in Egypt down to the present’ day, 
There is a wooden bolt which passes into a cavity in the door ; and three 
wooden pins drop into three cavities in the bolt when it is in its right 
place. The door is then fastened, or the bolt shot ; and, in order to open 
it, a wooden key is inserted beneath the bolt, having three projecting pins, 
which thrust up the other set of pins, and thus liberate the bolt from its 
imprisonment. 

Of course, there is no difficulty in fastening a door or lid; the problem 
is so to fasten it that the occupier or owner can readily unfasten it, while 
no one else can do so, unless he holds the same key or the same secret me- 
thod. The mere circumstance of opening a door from the outside which 
has been locked from within does not involve the principle of the lock, 
since a hole pierced through the door may, by a little adjustment, suffice 
for this. It is to make the lock a sealed mystery to all who have not the 
proper key : this is lock-philosophy ; and abundant has been the ingenuity 
applied to this subject. The Marquis of Worcester, whose “Centurie of 
Inventions ” formed such a curious mechanical phenomenon in the days of 
Charles II., describes a wonderful lock, which was one of the hundred ex- 
amples of his inventive powers. Of this lock, we are told that “the owner 
though a woman, may with her delicate hand vary the ways of coming to 
open the lock ten millions of times beyond the knowledge of the smith that 
made it, or of me that invented it. Second, if a stranger open it, it sett- 
eth an alarm agoing, which the stranger cannot stop from running out ; 
and besides, though none shall be within hearing, yet it catcheth his hand 
as a trap doth a fox; and though far from maiming him, yet it leaveth 
such a mark behind it as will discover him if suspected.” 

A portion of the notable lock here described seems to have comprised 
the principle of the letter-lock or combination-lock, which was well known 





in the seventeenth century, and has always appeared to the uninitiated as 
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rally in the form of a padlock. The lock cannot be opened until the 
shackle or horse-shoe is lifted ; this cannot be lifted until a piece of metal 
beneath it is drawn ont ; and this drawing out cannot be effected until cer- 
tain internal mechanism has assumed a given state or relative position. 
There is a barrel, with a centralspindle ; there are studs in the one, and 
notches in the other ; there are rings which encompass the barrel, to govern 
the movements of the studs and notches; and not until all the studs are 
brought into aright line, in the same plane as the notches, can the spindle 
be drawn out or the lock opened. Now, the owner has the’ power, after 
having shot or shut the lock, to turn round one or more of the rings, s0 as 
to throw the studs quite out of coincidence with the notches; the lock 
cannot now be opened, nor can it be so until the rings are readjusted ex- 
actly to their former position. There are letters on the rings, to assist the 
owner in doing this ; but unless the choice of letters be known to a second 
person, the owner alone can bring the rings round to the proper places. It 
was one of the conceits of past ages to select favourite mottoes for this 
purpose ; and the chances whether another person would hit upon the 
right “ open, sesame,”’ were very remote indeed. 

Locks, however, as made at the present day, have almost invariably a 
separate key, inserted whether to lock or unlock the bolt, and capable of 
withdrawal in one case as in the other. The varieties are far more numer- 
ous than most yoy would imagine. Some locks are named after the 
purpose to which they are to be applied—such as door, closet, drawer, box, 
cabinet, cupboard, bookcase, table, chest, caddy, and desk locks. Some are 
named according to the arrangements of the wards or pieces of metal in 
the inside—as one-ward, two-ward, L-ward, Z-ward, T-ward, and solid- 
ward locks. Some are dead-locks, two-bolt locks, and three-bolt locks, 
accerding to the degree to which they can be doubly or trebly locked. 
Then there are draw-back and iron-rim, spring-stock and brass-case, mor- 
tice, and numerous other kinds of locks, whose designations depend upon a 
variety of minor details of construction. 

To minutely describe a common warded lock is no easy matter, but the 
leading principle isnot difficult to understand, Let it be an ordinary lock 
on an ordinary street-door : there is a bolt—a horizontal piece of iron, 
which must be thrust out sufficiently far beyond the edge of the door to 
catch in the little receptacle for it fixed to the door-post ; when this is 
done, the door is locked’: then, how to open the door by drawing back the 
bolt. The key is inserted in the keyhole, and turned round ; the projecting 
bitt or web of the key catches in a notch at the bottom edge of the bolt, 
and forces the bolt to move by the leverage applied. But the wards—what 
and where are they? The wards are thin pieces of iron, placed directly 
in the pathway which the bitt must follow ; they are stumbling-blocks, 
which can only be passed by cutting holesin the key just of the proper size, 
shape, and position ; the obstacles cannot be removed, but the key is trim- 
med and adjusted so as to pass by them. 

Here is the principle of security in an immense majority of our locks. 
Every warded lock has a key expressly to fit it, with clefts or apertures 
suited to the particular shape of the wards ; if a different key be used, the 
solid part of the bitt or web would drive up against the wards, and its 
further progress be stopped. But an ingenious man—rogue or honest as 
the case may be—can adjust a piece of strong wire so as to get the requi- 
site leverage, and take a circular course within the lock by avoiding the 
wards altogether : thus is the lock opened, and security imperiled. Hence 
has arisen a demand for the exercise of further ingenuity, in the construc- 
tion of locks which could not so readily be opened by such means, The 
tumbler is the piece of mechanism employed in most of these safety-locks. 
It is not a very good name ; but as one or more pieces of metal tumble 
down after the processes of locking and unlocking, we may perhaps per- 
mit them to deserve the name of tumblers. 

One of the most important tumbler-locks—that for which Messrs. Chubb 
have obtained several patents—is really a beautiful mechanical contri- 
vance. There is a bitt or web to the key ; and there isa notch in the 
bolt, against which the bitt acts, to shoot the bolt by the leverage applied. 

Sut there is something to stop, not the movement of the key itself (for 
there are not, or need not be any wards), but the movement of the bolt. 
There is a stud projecting from the side of the bolt ; and this stud catches 
in holes pierced through six little plates of iron or steel ranged face to face : 
these plates are the tumblers ; and there is one particular position which 
they may assume, relatively to each other, fitted to admit the stud to slide 
along the holes, and thereby to admit the bolt to be shot. But to attain 
this desired position, all the tumblers must be lifted ; and what is more, 
they must all be lifted to different heights. The key has six steps or ledges 
cut in its bitt, each one corresponding in position to one particular tum- 
bler : they all act at once, each lifting a tumbler, and each lifting it to ex- 
actly the right height ; and when so lifted, the tumblers allow the bolt to 
pass. Now if a key be used, differing by ever so little from the right one, 
it will raise some one of the tumblers rather too much, or rather too little 
—either defect will prevent the bolt from passing ; and what is more, if a 
false key raises one of the tumblers too high, the tumbleris caught hold of 
by a “ detector,” and held in such away that nothing but the real key will 
release it again ; and thus not only is it exceedingly difficult to effect an 
opening with a false key, but the very attempt to do so is betrayed by the 
detector apparatus. 

A curious circumstance concerning one of Chubb’s locks was made pub- 
lic at one of the meetings of the Institute of Civil Engineers a year or two 
ago; it was so far significant, as to shew that a very strong inducement 
was yet not sufficiently strong to lead to the successful picking of the lock. 
It appears that a burglar, who had been a locksmith before he fell into evil 
habits, and who was undergoing punishment as a convict at Portsmouth, 
repeatedly affirmed that he could pick any lock ever constructed. Whe- 
ther the project emanated from Messrs Chubb, or from the government, is 
not stated, but an offer was made to the man to the following effect :-— 
That one of Chubb’s locks, properly locked, and the key removed, should be 
subjected to his skill in picking; that another lock, exactly similar to it, 
should be placed in his hands, for him to examine in any way, and as long 
as he liked; that he should be provided with files and wire, and all the 
tools which he might state to be necessary for him to make his pick lock 
apparatus, together with blank keys to fit the pin of the lock; that he 
should have three months to make the attempt ; that if he succeded in 
opening the lock by these means, and in the specified time, he should re- 
ceive a free pardon from the government, and a reward of £190 from 
Messrs Chubb. It is further stated, that whenever, by overlifting the tum- 
blers, he set the detector in action, and thus impeded his further progress, 
the makers set the detector free, in order that there might be nothing to 
embarrass him beyond the tumbler principle of the lock. Nevertheless, 
all this enticing reward failed ; the poor fellow worked until his skill and 
patience were exhausted, and then gave up the attempt as hopeless. 

The lock of another celebrated firm, Messrs Bramah, is very different 
from that of Messrs Chubb, and is perhaps still more delicate in detail ; it 
is, at anyrate, more difficult to describe. We must, in endeavouring to 
understand the principle of its construction, dismiss from thought the ordi- 
nary oblong rectangular box, and consider the Bramah lock to consist 
mainly of two barrels or cylinders, one turning within the other. The 
inner barrel must turn round, in order that a stud, which projects from one 
end, may act upon and propel the bolt ; and the mechanism is such as to 
prevent this revolving of the barrel, unless through the influence of'a ver 
peculiar key. There are six or more sliders—thin picces of stéel, which 
slide in grooves in the inner barrel; there is a circular plate, concentric 
with the barrels ; and the inner barrel cannot revolve until certain notches 
in the sliders coincide with the plane of the plate. The notches are irre- 
gularly placed on the sliders—one slider having the notch near one end, 
another the middle, and so on ; and this is planned to embarrass the move- 
ments of any one who has not the right key. The key has six or moie 
clefts in its end, corresponding to the number of sliders. On being in- 
serted in the keyhole, it presses the ends of the sliders, and forces them all 
along their respective grooves to the exact distances required. Some of 
the best of these locks have as many as eighteen sliders ; and if any one of 
these be pressed in the minutest degree too much or too little, the notches 
will not coincide, and the lock cannot be opened. 

Every school-boy who has advanced as far as Combination and Permuta- 
tion, knows how rapidly the number of different arrangements of a series 
of objects increases when the number of objects thémselves increases. This 
principle is regarded as the safety-principle in the Bramah lock. What 
are the chances that a person, without the proper key, shall thrust all the 
six sliders to the exact distance, neither more nor less? In the first place, 
every slider is capable of assuming any one of a larger number of different 
positions, only one of which can be the right one ; and as this is equally 
true of all the sliders, the number of relative positions becomes enormous- 
ly great. Mr. Bramah has calculated that, in his celebrated 18-slider lock, 
the number of variations is 678,651,6]2,807,168,000—a number of which, 
itis needless to remark, we can form no conception. It has been said, 
however, that if a person could count 100 in a second, he must keep on 
counting for more than a million of years—supposing him to be the 
Wandering Jew—before he could master this number! It would of course 
be ridiculous to suppose that the absolute safety of the lock is measured by 
such vast rows of figures ; but it is certainly true, that the notches in the 
sliders admit of such permutations. 

Most newspaper readers must be more or less familiar with the lock- 


a very miracle of ‘of pa This puzzling piece of apparatus is gene- 
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spoke slightingly of the locks made by our eminent locksmiths ; how that 
he sent notice to one of these firms that he would, on a given day, pick one 
of their locks, and did it ; how that he accepted a challenge of forty years 
standing, put forth by another firm in the full glow of security and certainty; 
how that, after an imposing and formal arrangement of preliminaries, he 
picked the lock and handled the golden reward ; how he afterwards put 
forth a counter-challenge, offering a still larger reward to any one who 
could pick Ais lock, or rather a lock patented by an American firm with 
which he was connected. All this was a matter of much public coment 
during the summer and autum of 1851. So far as regards the challenges 
and the results, we gladly avoid the controversies to which they led. These 
controversies, like many others, depended on the precise meaning attached 
to the words used. *To pick a lock is a feat described in three small words, 
but the discussion shewed that different persons attached different mean- 
ings to the feat so designated. Two things, however, have been very 
generally admitted ; that Mr. Hobbs displayed remarkable skill, delicacy 
of touch, and patience in his operations ; and that it is important to know 
the best or the worst which can be done in lock-picking, in order that both 
lock-makers and lock-users may know what they are about. Whatever be 
the result of the Anglo-American battle—on which no opinion is offered 
here—there can be nothing rash or unfair in saying, that public benefit 
must ultimately spring from the close scrutiny to which lock-construction 
has been subjected. Sin 2 

The pick-lock theory is a more extensive one than most persons imagine. 
The Commissioners of Metropolitan Police in Scotland Yard, are said to 
have in their possession nearly a tonweight of pick-locks, taken from burg- 
lars and suspected persons. One system of operation is to obtain, for a 
short time, possession of the true key of a lock, take an impression from this 
in wax, and so fashion an implement that shall serve the purpose of the key. 
Another—seemingly very extraordinary to the uninitiated—consists in 
passing some substance through the keyhole into the lock, to take an im- 
pression of the wards or tumblers ; and then to make tools corresponding 
with this impression. A third system consists in removing the pressure of 
the spring which acts upon the bolt in most locks, by a counter-weight 
applied in a peculiar way ; and then testing or trying the tumblers or 
sliders, one by one, arriving at the desired result by a slow and tentative 

rocess, It is quite extraordinary how much work can be done in such a 
Fittle workshop as a keyhole by the professional pick-locks. 7 

The American lock mentioned in a former paragraph, and dignitlied by 
the name of the Parantoptic Permutation lock, is a truly remarkable piece 
of mechanism, whether its practical advantages be greater or less than 
those of English make. The key itself is on the permutation principle. 
The bitt or web consists of a number of different studs of stee!, of ditfer- 
ent lengths; they are all moveable, and are attached to the key by a pin 
which runs through them all. The shortest may be in the middle, or at 
the near end, or at the remote end ; in short, there may be as many per- 
mutations as can be produced by a given number of ditterent objects—say 
six. The owner of the lock has, therefore, practically, an almost unending 
series of keys, for he can alter the key directly after locking the lock. 
Now, the interior of the lock contains such rows of tumblers, one acting 
upon or falling into another, that having been locked by the key in one of 
its shapes, the bolt cannot be withdrawn by any other arrangement of the 
studs in the key. The effect is very curious; for even if aduplicate-key 
were made by surreptitious means, the owner could render it instantly 
valueless, by altering the studs of his own key before locking, and taking 
care not to return again to the previous arrangement. The lock, in fact. 
becomes a different lock after each alteration of the key. It may be said, 
perhaps, that this argument cuts both ways; that the surreptitious key 
may make the true key powerless, instead of the reverse. This may pos- 
sibly be the case ; and if so, it is one of the points which ought to be con- 
sidered in testing the relative value of locks in practice. We lave only 
to do with it here as an example of beautiful and ingenious coxtrivance. 
We believe that the makers and Mr. Hobbs himself, state their utter in- 
ability to pick this lock; but this proves nothing ; for we may be quite 
certain that neither Messrs Bramah nor Messrs Chubb, nor any other 
makers of safety-locks, whether English or American, will claim to pos- 
sess the power of picking their own unpickable, impeccable locks. The 
question is, whethe any one can undertake to pick all locks. Such triumph 
of lock-picking has not yet been achieved, we believe. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to observe, that ninety-nine out of every 
huodred locks, or even a much greater ratio than this, are for such com- 
mon purposes as render quite needless such elaborate safety arrange- 
ments ; it is for special cases, where valuable property is to be guarded, 
that all the movable tumblers and movable slides and movable bitts are 
deemed necessary. If America and England can teach each other any- 
thing new, whether in locks or reaping-machines, both will in the end 
benefit by so doing. 


a 


PASS-WORDS THROUGH ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Lapa, in Russian, means “claw.” Lapaé stands for to “ gripe.” La- 
powe represents the object or objects enclosed in a gripe. Any man who 
thinks of travelling in Russia had better learn these words by heart, and 
try to understand them. The first is easy—/apa, lapaé, /apoiwe—the 
claw, to gripe, the things griped. But the last is not English! No, nor is 
the meaning attached to it. What is Japowe ? 

The curious, the venturesome, or the unfortunate, whom fate conducts 
to the Russian frontier, soon learn what /apowe is. The train stops; the 
Prussian conductors have told the travellers that from the next station 


they will rattle along, on the rails and under the protection of, the Czar of 


all the Russias. The inexperienced traveller whom I have in my eye takes 
up his rug and dressing-case, and steps with heavy feet (for the train has 
been a slow one, and he is still stunned with the length of his journey from 
Mistowitz) on Russian soil. It is time our novice should learn something 
of the language, of the manners, and customs of the country. 

Room for the Professors of Russian manners! Half-a-dozen gentlemen 
in the preventive service, three searchers, the cOmptroller, the commander, 
of the Cossack station, hurry up to the staring stranger, and stand before 
him, each with his hand open. Their eyes are directed to his face with a 
craving, hungry look. What does it mean? It means lapowe. Those 
outstretched open hands, those hungry looks, speak as plainly as possible, 
and in a language which every one must understand : “ Stranger, here are 
our hands. Put something into them—fill them. You cannot pass on un- 
less we please. You warft our friendship. Buy it!” 

Do not, oh wayfarer! cry out against the beggarly knaves. If you 
please, do not say one word about imposition. Do not, if you can help it, 
register a vow that you will write to the Times. These people never 
heard of the Times; they do not know what it is. They know what 
lapowe is, and dapowe they will and must have. They are Russian fune- 
tionaries, and you are a traveller. They are vultures, and you are their 
i Reg do not beg, nor do they solicit—they demand. They are in 
opesin Ig of ng te had better not try yours. The taking of /apowe—the 
in a4 , his rand and shutting it on something which you put into it— 

oy - ney of the duties of a Russian functionary, ‘1 
energetic pe = procedure ; the execution in every case is rapid and 
The ota x ye and unscrupulous. Russian officers must live. 
their breakfec. om the lowest to the highest, are just enough to pay for 

aktast and supper. Hence it is the Government which indirectl 
compels them to Swoop down upon everybody and every thi “ ithin th “4 
reach, and to take ue van p ybody and everything within their 


ee as they want, or, at least, as much as they ean 
get, to pay for their dinne ress ; 


dire © Ts, lodgings, dress, and luxuries. None of them 
einen s founting bl asking /apowe—whatever delicacy there is, will 
Armed in mail of proof Se of the Siver, never on that of the receiver. 
ary holds out his Ee € conviction of his right—-the Russian function- 
pes A oop Boe atm or good-humouredly as the case may be ; 
Senda tiaal Ux tome inempacieen «se age only if the traveller with whom he 
iy pene tego that open hend makes sag ee 
qltiis te heme the Brains = = French—at Warsaw or Smolensk. wishes 
his passport. In order to obt © go to some other Russian town. He wants 
duct from the police of his iene it,he must have a certificate of good con- 
first instance jaevunet by as “me The functions of that office are, in the 
ne DP etetneen of thats y a clerk. The traveller, familiar with the man- 
a and customs of these lower officials, backs his request with a /apowe 
= the certificate is in his hands. This is not enough. The paper must 
ave the office stamp, and that stamp is in the hands of the Police-lieu- 
tenant—a gentleman of refined mannhers—dressed in a smart uniform 
green and gold—who occupies an inner office which the a oer entess 
with a civil bow, and a conviction (caused by the refined air; id high voni- 
tion of the gentleman in question) that to offer lapowe i id sa ‘this 
_ me as: kicked down stairs, igs ila aeai 
ince the gentleman (he is sure) will not take r, the stranger en- 
deavours to conciliate his good opinion by ni tama ry hog ya he 
with a low bow, (the second since they opened the door) 6“ will 01 ‘ ave 
the kindness to stamp this certificate ?”’ a. 
The lieutenant turns round, and replies, “I am busy.” 'T 
= — of paper, he commences forthwith to make a caricature por- 
a € visitor. This done, he gives the visitor another expressive 
» and turns to the window. This, translated into plain English, means: 


aking his pen 














“What a strange sort of fellow you are! Why don’t you put your hand 


in your pocket?” An intelligent stranger understands it at once ; but we 
will, for the argument’s sake, say that our friend, the stranger, is not very 
intelligent. Instead of holding out his money, he again produces his cer- 
tificate. ‘“ Oblige me, sir, by stamping this.” 

“ Sir,” says the Russian, angrily, “ I haven’t had my dinner yet.” 

Of course the stranger understands that the gentleman proposes to dine 
first, and stamp the certificate afterwards. But, why does he not go to 
dinner? Why sit at his desk, and seem evidently determined to remain 
there, at past four in the afternoon? Time passes, and the offices wil! be 
closed. 

“ Oblige me, sir! Stamp this paper!”—* J haven’t had my dinner, sir !’’ 
says the lieutenant as angrily as possible, turning his back full upon the 
stranger. Decidedly, there is no getting that stamp. At this moment the 
stranger’s arm is seized with great violence by the clerk—a good young 
man who is in a towering rage, as the best of us will be, when we see any 
one acting blindly and stupidly. 

“ How long you are, sir! Yow, a traveller, and without a few florins to 
spare for our lieutenant !’’ 

This timely explanation simplifies the matter. A few florins change 
hands, the certificate is stamped, and the stranger leaves the office with a 
practical lesson, by which he is likely to benefit. Producing his stamped 
certificate and his florins in other places, he obtains his passport with less 
trouble and greater expense than he expected. 

Another lesson awaits him at the gate of the town. The carriage stops, 
a policeman takes his passport and submits it to the Inspector of the Gate. 
He comes back without the passport, but with a message : “ Pan Inspect- 
or prosye pana na snidianie.”’ The stranger is astonished and gratified. 
The message has a double sense. It may mean—the Pan Inspector invites 
the gentleman to breakfast with him ; and thus does the stranger under- 
stand it. But it may also mean—the Pan Inspector invites the gentleman 
to give him something to breakfast ; of which meaning the stranger, poor 
man, has not the slightest suspicion. “Tell your master I am obliged to 
him, very much so indeed ; but I must go on, having been detained al- 
ready. Another time I shall be happy to breakfast with him.” It is now 
the policeman’s turn to be astonished ; he shrugs his shoulders and enters 
the office, on the threshold of which, in another minute, appears the Pan 
Inspector of the Gate. ‘ What the Blank” (for these Russian gentlemen 
have an ugly knack of swearing§ “ J invite you to breakfast! I'll see you 
Blanked first! Something for my breakfast, that’s what I want.” Saying 
which, the irate inspector retreats into his den growling, and slamming the 
door. A couple of florins being sent after him, the passport is duly re- 
turned. 

Another official function, and one which, as some say, is less remote from 
the practices of English public life, is the Japowna. This falls to the share 
of military officers and the directors and employés of public institutions. 
Its special name is profitka, which answers to our own Job. According to 
an ukase or council order of the year 1832, all public works, and all sup- 
plies for the army and other establishments, are to be contracted for by 
licitation. These contracts are generally large, and so are the protits; 
and the contractors have, moreover, a chance of acquiring high connexions 
and distinctions. Hence, Government contracts are much sought after, 
especially by the Jew and German population of the Russian Empire. In- 
deed, the “ hunt” commences long before the day appointed for the licita- 
tion, and preparations are of greater importance than the bids. As soon 
as the news transpires that such or such an enterprise is to be put up to li- 
citation, the great question for every one is, not at what period the 
thing may be done, bnt how and by what means it is possible to obtain an 
interview with the councillor or the general who has the giving of the con- 
tract. In matters of fortification, there is the General of the Engineers ; 
in public works, the decision rests with the Chief of the Exchequer Com- 
mission, or the Minister of Woods and Forests—at least, at St. Petersburg. 
In the provinces, almost all the contracts are in the hands of the governors. 
To gain admittance to these functionaries is not an easy matter, and the 
Germans, the more awkward race, who go about begging recommendations 
and feeling their way by driblets up the ladder of official dignitaries, are 
usually distanced by their bolder competitors of the Caucasian race, In 
the mighty man’s closet, the German relies on his bows and compliments 
and promises. Hence, the Russian great do not like them. They prefer 
dealing at once with a Jew, for the Jew makes his way directly to the great 
man’s wife, or, if there be no wife, to the valet. If need be, he stands from 
early dawn to nightfall, and for a whole week, at the valet’s door. Time is 
money, but his time is brilliantly paid for, if, at the end of the week, he 
has gained the flunkey’s ear, and through him admittance to his master’s 
cabinet. The Russian, of course, treats the Jew sans ceremonie, just as 
he would like to treat every one—if he dared. 

“ Well, what isit, you ragamuffin ?”’ 

“Thank Heaven, my lord is very kind to me! All mighty, all gener- 
ous Chief General! [ have come—great and gracious lord, I am an honest 
man, and loyal to the Czar our lord—I—I—dearest Chief General— 
mighty lord—” 

In this strain, he goes on for a long time. The general smiles, Abraham, 
who watches him, sees the smile, and his words become still more compli- 
mentary, incoherent, and ridiculous, until the general in a thorough good 
humour asks : 

“ Well, rascal, what do you want ?” 

The Russians of every degree show their kindliness of disposition by using 
very strong words. Beggar, son of adog, and some other compliments too 
polite for translation, are words of endearment as well as of vituperation, 
according to the tone of the speaker. 

“ Well, rascal?” 

* Great lord—mighty lord—the contraet——”’ 

* Ah! You want the contract ?” 

“ Most mighty lord, I am an honest man, and these fifteen years I have 
been in business. I am a good servant of my Czar, and——” 

“Have you got money, you beggar?” 

* Lord, I will do all 1 can, and more.” 

“ You'll have to give security.” 

“Tt shall be done, my lord. I shall have credit with my friends.” 

“ Why, if that’s the case, attend on the day and make your offer.’ 

“ My lord, I wanted % 

“Go! Iam tired. Be off, fellow!” 

‘“* Magnificent lord, but one word—one word—a sacred word. 

The General, aware what he is driving at, asks good-humouredly, “What 
is it, you dog?” 

“Dear most gracious sir. I have collected some money—-saved it with 
care and labour. I have saved ten thousand rubles in notes. Yesterday | 
prayed, and said, if it ever should come to pass that these my savings 
should be taken from me, I would rather take all the money to my graci- 
ous lord the ChiefGeneral. For he is very gracious unto me, and he will 
give me the contract at the price of ” 

Of course at a very high price, including the ten thousand rubles he 
offers to his patron ; and these he sends that very day, for there is honour 
among persons of the most indifferent honesty. On the day of the licita- 
tion our clever Jew—we have called him Abraham—bids up to his price. 
His competitors go beyond it, but what is that to him? His patron has 
the right of selection, and his patron selectshim, Abraham isa great man ; 
those who would gain a profitka apply to him. The Pan Intendant sends 
his carriage to convey the contractor to his house. 

“ Abraham,” says the Intendant, “his Excellency has given thee the 
contract.” 

“So he has, so he has, Pan Intendant. What is that to you?” 

“Tl tell you what ‘* is to me. The extent of the contract is in my 
hands. If I require much, your profits will be great; if L require little, 
and make that little do, of course your profits will be small. I may find 
fault with the wood, or the corn, or the iron, you supply us. I may, if 1 
please, require things at a time when you cannot supply them. I may—”’ 

After some haggling, a present is agréed on, and the two part in peace. 
A third profitka is obtained by the inspector of the garrison, or the archi- 
tect, or whomsoever happens to have the third place in the business. Those 
who use the materials supplied, have to hand in their estimates. which are 
examined by a commission. After the ratification of the estimate, there is 
no taking away from it or adding to it. A Russian architect, for instance, 
must not say, I have too little wood, or iron, or I have too much. There 
is no column for savings or for a surplus, in the Russian account-books, Mr, 
Codger, for instance, who lived some years ago at Warsaw, undertook to 
finish a building, the former architect being dead. After finishing it, he 
found large masses of building materials left on his hands, and made them 
over to the Government. The Government told him it was impossible that 
the works could have been properly executed. Mr. Codger, on the other 
hand, showed that his predecessor had robbed the Exchequer. This made 
matters worse. Poor Mr. Codger was accused of having spoiled the works, 
and he lost his place. His offer to prove that the fault, ifany, had been 
committed in the first instance, and that it was impossible to use the en- 
ormous mass of m«terials, was rejected with indignation, The estimates 
had been ratified by a commission, and the gentlemen on that commission 
knew what they were about. Mr. Codger’s attempt to be honest proved 
his ruin. Honesty is not the best policy, in Russia, as Mr. Codger can 
make oath. 

Let ‘us see how{such commissions work. The architect calls upon the 
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ness, I assure you. The second is 


97? 


; but he is a very safe man.” 


Al 
tect makes an enormous demand of materials, and the Intendant agrees to 
be left.” This being adjusted, the two worthies settle the commission. 

“Nonsense! Good and safe men, you know. Say, for instance——” 

* Your father-in-law ?” 

* A cousin of yours 

* What do you say to Pan Kabeleff?”’ 
friendship. Good and safe, you know. Men of honour are always estimable.” 
have raised the price of the materials tenfold ; but what then ? 
mean to make progress in Russia. Politicians! Try to understand ‘the 

THE NEW PREMIER. 

ostentatious part in state affairs. The weight he had acquired, from his 

George Hamilton Gordon, Earl of Aberdeen in the Peerage of Scotland, 
youngest daughter of W. Baird, E&’q., of Newbyth. He was born at Edin- 
advanced age at which to undertake the cares of the Prime Ministership 
removed to St. John’s College, Cambridge. Here he graduated as M.A. 
proved by his university and home education, became ripened by actual 
confined their peregrinations; but the young Lord broke through the 
the progress of his studies, he passed to Greece, returning to England in 
young Lord had made of his opportunities did not long remain unrecog- 
on the last occasion being carried by the largest number of votes. 
in answer to the Prince Regent’s Speech. This was on the 12th of Febra- 
effusions. In this speech, the Earl of Aberdeen uttered the sentiment that 
position of affairs,” he objected to the subject being entertained. In the 

In $813 the Marl of Aberdeen was appointed Ambassador at the Court 
and ultimately he signed the treaty of Paris on behalf of this country. 
created a British Peer, his patent, as Viscount Gordon of Aberdeen, bear- 
of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, his Lordship did not take a very 
caster to the more responsible post of Secretary of State for Foreign Af 

The foreign policy of the Earl of Aberdeen has been subjected to severe 
side of the Continental Sovereigns, and as he now appeared as the Foreign 
adherent of the policy of the anti-Constitutional party. On the other hand 
prehension. Lord Aberdeen was not so decidedly a supporter of “ despo- 
extended no farther than the maintenance of the principle of non-interven- 
ment. We speak, of course, of the noble Earl’s public acts, not of his pri- 
to those who were struggling for Constitational Government ; but they did 
fluence over the sympathies of foreign Governments and peoples. 
tion we have just laid down. The legitimate Sovereigns were in the as- 
tested the principle of non-interference. The revolution of 1830 in France 
ed the new Sovereign. Intermediately, had occurred that “ untoward 
ment. 
Act aud the Tests and Corporation Acts repeal. 
years, liis policy had been assailed by Lord Palmerston, until lately his 
exhibited by England, herself so much the gainer by freedom, towards 
State for Foreign aflairs, the Earl of Aberdeen was converted into the as- 

The noble Earl was very severe on the Spanish and Portuguese policy 

When, in the year 1834, the Whigs were dismissed, and Sir Robert Peel 
cepted office as Colonial Seeretary. He entered cordially into the spirit 

With the resumption of the portfolio of Foreign Affairs by Lord Pal- 
ially the general administration of Foreign affairs by Lord Palmerston, 


Intendant, who has just obtained his prafitka from Abraham, with the pro- 
it, because he knows that Abraham is as as his word. Besides, it is 
“‘ If I consider all things,” says the Intendant, “ I fear the commicsioners 

* Well ?”’ 

“The same. Excellent man of }yst 

“Why, indeed you remind me : so he is 

“ Your friend and partner at whist?” 

“Very well. I will make a note of the names.”’ 

an 
State which bears the burden of the little job. it 
second, in calculating the resources of the Russian Empire. 

In the course of a long life, spent more or less in the public service, the 
experience and probity, is best attested by the readiness with which the 
and Viscount Gordon in that of the United Kingdom, is the son of the 
burgh, in the year 1784; so that, as he observed a few days back in ad- 
of a great empire. 
in 1804. Having succeeded to the Scotch titles in 1801, he proceeded 
contact with the world. He visited France, Italy, and Germany—the 
trammels of custom, and, burning with a desire to visit those classic coun- 
1804, with his mind richly stored with information, and more particularly 
nised ; for, in 1806, he waschosen one of the Representative Peers of Scot- 

An evidence of his advancing reputation had been afforded in the pre- 
ary, 1811; and his speech on the occasion was characterised by more than 
the claims of the Roman Catholics, when considered, ought to be dealt with 

’ 
following year his Lordship spoke upon this and other subjects affecting 
of Vienna. Joining the allied army on the frontiers of Bohemia, he sab- 
His diplomatic services were conducted so greatly to the satisfaction of his 
ing date the Ist of June, 1814. From this period, until 1828, when he 
prominent part in the exciting Parliamentary discussions. He was soon 
fairs, his appointment dated from the month of May, 1828. He held the 
criticism and animadversion. As he had been our Minister at Vienna at 
Secretary under a Tory Prime Minister, he was naturally supposed by the 
it was assumed, that the statesmen of the school of Canning were devoted 
tic’ principles, nor were the pupils of Canning so disinterestedly the 
tion; the frank and unreserved recognition of the de facto Sovereign of 
vate sentiments. The pupils of Canning, on the other hand—of whom 
so not merely from their love of freedom, but also because they thought 

In the course of his first edministration of the foreign affairs of this 
cendant, and with them he was.on terms of cordiality in his public capa- 
having led the way to the throne for the Orleans dynasty, Lord Aberdeen, 
event’ the Battle of Navarino; and the general foreign policy of the 

It is almost needless to say that the Earl of Aberdeen, who had always 

The downfal of the Wellington Administration, at the close of 1830, of 
colleague. In June, 1829, and again in March, 1830, the noble Viscount 
those nations of the Continent which were struggling for Constitutional 
sailant—conceiving, as he did, that our interference compromised our- 
of Lord Palmerston ; and he generally protested against our attempts to 
formed a Government, the Ear! of Aberdeen did not resume his old post at 
of the Tamworth manifesto, and thenceforth became a_ political disciple 
merston, re-commenced the political opposition of the Earl of Aberdeen. 
became, in the year 1837, the subject of debate in both Houses of Parlia- 








mike of another instalment if the business be really profitable. The archi- 
understood that the architect divides with Ge: whatever little there may 
will make difficulties,” 

* Say Pan Jazkov.”’ 
Pan Kobalak.” 

“ Take him, and now for the third.” 

“Really, Pan Intendant, our mutual esteem is such that it amounts to 

And the two shake hands and go their several ways. These 

.Lapowe and profitka. Travetiers! Do not forget the first word, if you 

_——)——— 

Earl of Aberdeen has played an important, though not a prominent or 
chief men of different parties consented to take office under him. 
late Lord Haddo, and grandson of the third Earl of Aberdeen, by the 
dressing the House of Lords, he is not far short of seventy years old—an 

His Lordship’s early education was completed at Harrow, whence he 
upon an extensive foreign tour, during which his faeulties, previously im- 
conventional lands to which the nobility and the wealthy of his early days 
tries with which in imagination he had become so well acquainted during 
with all that knowledge which relates to art. The good use which the 
land—an honour which was repeated in 1807, and again in 1812, his return 
vious year. He was chosen to move the Address in the House of Lords, 
the ordinary ability which generally attaches to these first parliamentary 
in a spirit of “ conciliation, moderation, and liberality ;” but, in the “ then 
Ireland. 
sequently nee the Emperor of Austria throughout the campaign, 
Government and Sovereign, that, on the conclusion of the wer, he was 
joined the Administration of the Duke of Wellington, in the coveted office 
transferred from the agreeable office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
seais of this office until November 1830. 
the time of the great European settlement, when we were ranged on the 
earnest advocates of popular freedom on the Continent to be a devoted 
to the cause of the Constitutionalists. In regard to both there was misap- 
friends of freedom. Lord Aberdeen’s support of the autocratic Sovereigns 
each country, without reference to internal agitation for changes of Govern- 
Lord Palmerston was the most distinguished—did extend their sympathy 
that the material interests of the empire might be served by extended in- 
country, the Earl of Aberdeen exemplifies in his own proceedings the posi- 
city. but events occurred, a few months before his resignation, which 
as the organ of the Ministry of the Duke of Wellington, at once recognis- 
country required no ordinary firmness and skill for its adequate manage- 
been friendly to religious freedom, cordially supported the Emancipation 
course led to the resignation of Lord Aberdeen. During the two previous 
had delivered brilliant and powerful speeches condemnatory of the apathy 
freedom. When, in 1820, Lord Palmerston was appointed Secretary of 
selves, without helping the objects of our sympathy. 
domineer over the councils of other nations. 
the Foreign-office, which was held by the Duke of Wellington, but he ac- 
and ally of Sir Robert Peel. 

The interference of this country in the affairs of Spain, and more espec- 
ment. The Earl of Aberdeen spoke in the House of Lords on the 27th of 
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April of that year, upon a motion originated by Lord Alvanley, which 








THe Avion 


Lord Aberdeen was made a Knight of the Thistle in 1808, and a Privy 


opened up the whole question. Attacking the Government for their | Councillor in 1814. In 1827 he was elected Chancellor of the University 
construction of the quadruple treaty, and depreeating as visionary. the | and King’s College. Aberdeen ; in 1846 he was appointed Ranger of Green- 


attempt on the part of one country to secure the internal peace of another, 
his Lordship asked—* Did not thisattempt to make ourselves answerable 


wich park, and in 1846 Lord-Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire. In the same 
year he resigned the Presidentship of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, 


for the pacilication of Spain amount to rendering ourselves responsible for | which he had held since the year 1812. In the year 1820, he had excited 


the acts of the Spanish Government, even if these acts extended to the 


much interest in the society by exhibiting the Household Book of King 


confiscation of the property of the Church, the sending forth the inhabitants | James I.,—a valuable addition to our knowledge of the domestic economy 


of the religious houses to beg, and driving them even to destitution and 
death? The scheme of the Ministry was unprecedented in the history of 
the country. How had they pacified Greece ? They had drawn a line— 
they had separated the population on the two sides of that line, and they 


of the age in which that Monarch lived. 

We have alluded to the noble earl’s taste for art. In 1828 he published 
a work on “Grecian Architecture,” much admired for its refined taste and 
knowledge, and remarkable also for his having there controverted Burke’s 


had said. “ You shall keep the peace; you shall neither of you pass this | definition and theory of “ associated ideas.” The allusion of Lord Byron 


line ; or, if you do, we will attack you.” And so with Holland and Bel- 


to “ The travelled Thane—Athenian Aberdeen,” will be fresh in the me- 


gium. But, with regard to Spain, they had given that country a mere | mory of the reader. As a literary man he is more accomplished than anx- 
gratuitous pledge of assistance ; and he asked if that pledge were to be | ious for fame. Although of an extremely retiring disposition, when he 
permanent under all changes of Government (and they had already had | does appear in public on festive or commemorative occasions, he invaria- 


one Government changed, and an anarchical régime founded on military 


bly proves his superiority. He is also quite capable of unbending from 


insurrection, established in its stead)—where, is the name of common- | his constitutional gravity, and of entering into the full spirit of convivial 
sense, was their assistance to end? If their object were the restoration of | meetings. Those who were present when he presided at the dinner in- 
the internal peace of Spain, then, in case the Government of Spain were | tended to promote a national monument to Burns, declare that a better 
avowedly a Republic, as it was gradually becoming at present—nay, even | chairman—one more capable of blending social enjoyments with the neces- 
in the Case of Don Carlos being at Madrid, the treaty must go on indefi- | sary objects of such meetings—could not be found. 


nitely, so long as asingle smuggler was to be found in any corner of Spain, 


The Earl of Aberdeen is of a grave and staid demeanour. Alis chief 


Ministers had made this country party, or rather auxiliary, to a war, in| characteristic is self-control ; and his sagacity has been approved during a 


which not only had we no interest, but in which it was not even pretended 


long and useful public life. Ais a speaker he is impressive rather than 


that either our safety or that of Spain was concerned. We had made our- | emphatic, and commands respect by his quiet unobtrusive dignity, and 
selves a party to one of the most brutalising and demoralising wars that | evident mastery of his subject. 
had ever disgraced humanity.” Lord Aberdeen then asked Lord Mel- nis baile ste 


bourne to state his opinion frankly, whether he did not think that all 
classes in this country felt disgust at our Government having taken share 
in the contest? Lord Minto réplied on the part of the Government ; but 
ths foreign policy of Lord Palmerston had a few days before been sanctioned 
by a vote of the House of Commons. One more passage, which we will 
quote, bears somewhat closely upon the possible disagreements which may 
be found in Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet of to-day. Again attacking Lord 
Palmston, Lord Aberdeen said, “ that, to his humble comprehension, it ap- 
peared that, throughout the whole extent of the British empire, the only 
real approbation of this policy was to be found in Downing-street. He 
would go further, and say that murmurs as to its expediency and propriety 

; and that the only real smile of satisfaction as its 


were even heard there L n 
continuance was to be fouud at the Foreign-office.” 


The noble Earl, in 1838, made a short speech in favour of Lord Brough- 


am’s motion for copies of the orders that had been issued by Lord Minto 


as the head of the Admiralty, to British cruisers on the coast of Spain, to 
prevent the access to Spanish ports of Sardinian and Dutch vessels, if sus- 
pected to bear stores for Don Carlos. His opinion was that the country 
should understand the real position in which it was placed by the policy of 


Lord Palmerston. 


In the course of the same year, Lord Aberdeen called the attention of 
the House of Peers to the condition of the Church of Scotland. In the 
course of his speech, which embraced a very lucid history of the question, 
the noble Ear! very strongly took the side of those who advocated the “ ter- 
ritorial system of the Established Church,” and expressed himself unable to 
understand the course taken by the seceders. He condemned in the strong- 
est terms, as an act of spoliation, the plea of the Melbourne Government to 
apply certain funds, known as Bishop’s rents, to the endowment of new 
c 


urches. 
In the year 1840, the noble Earl proposed a bill to the House of Lords 
in the hope of effecting a settlement of this question, but it was withdrawn 


Tn the course of the next year the subject was again raised in the House of 
Lords by the Earl of Dalhousie, when Lord Aberdeen was asked whether 
he meant to re-introduce the Bill. He declined to do so, on the ground 
that the extreme party in the Scotch church were evidently bent on de- 
stroying all patronage, to which length he could not go; so that it was 


useless for him to interfere. Throughout the discussion on this question 


Lord Aberdeen evinced a desire to conciliate, short of submitting to the 
extreme demands of the non-intrusionists. Out of this measure there arose 
a long correspondence between Lord Aberdeen, Dr. Chalmers, and the sec- 
retaries of the Non-intrusion Committee, spreading over the interval between 
January and May, 1840. It was at the desire of Lord Aberdeen that this 


correspondence was printed and published. 


Towards the close of the same year, the Earl of Aberdeen was nomina- 
ted by Sir Robert Peel to the Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs—a post 


CREOSOTING TIMBER. 


Everybody has had the toothache ; consequenty, everybody knows what 
creosote is. Very few people are, however, aware that the clear, watery- 
looking spirit with which they have vainly scorched and blistered their 
gums is, though in a different form, a cure for all the ills which wood is 
heir to. 

From the days of Pliny downwards, all manner of ideas have been 

suggested, and all manner of efforts made to prolong the natural duration 
of timber, by enduing it with an artificial power of resistance to its foes. 
Lime, salt, corrosive sublimate, and countless other chemical agents have 
been infructuously tried ; their use did n@t appear to add one single year to 
the evanescent lives of poles and rafters. Dry rot and wet rot, ants and 
worms, were as destructive as ever, and there seemed to be no prospect 
of bestowing on timber the immortality so much desired for it. 
: In 1839, a patent was obtained, by Mr. John Bethell, for preserving 
wood. by injecting into it oil of tar, commonly known as oil of creosote, 
from the quantity of that spirit which it contains ; the experience of thir- 
teen years appears to prove that the long-sought discovery has at last been 
made. In the Great Exhibition last year, attested average specimens of 
creosoted timber were shown, which positively were, after ten or twelve 
years’ constant use, as sound and solid as when they were first put down ; 
while in immediate and most suggestive comparison with them were pieces 
of undoctored wood which, after one-third of the same sort of service as 
their pickled neighbours had performed, presented the external similitude of 
pulverised hay, or shrivelled honeycomb. Mr. Bethell’s invention was 
mentioned, with strong commendation, in the Jurors’ reports, and a 
prize medal was awarded to him for it. 

The so-called “ creosote,’ employed in this process of embalming wood, 
is one of the products obtained by distillation from common coal tar. It is a 
>| thick, dark brown oil, rather heavier than water, with which, of course, it 
- | will not mix. It is not quite the sort of stuff which one would like to put into 
one’s mouth, even in the delusive hope of curing pain. The spirit which 
the chemists sell by the same name is distilled, with much more care and 
elaboration, from a different material. 

Mr. Bethell’s principal works near London are at East Greenwich. 
They have a wharf frontage to the river, for the reception of the raw timber, 
:| which is brought alorigside in barges, and is landed and piled into stacks 
until its turn comes for undergoing the treatment which is to bestow upon 
it everlasting youth. The timber consists of railway sleepers, piles, tele- 
graph posts, andother articles for vse in the open air, Palings, pit-props, and 
hop-poles, are often sent to be preserved, and the process has even been 
tried upon waste fish, for use as manure. 

In the middle of the works stand, or rather lie conspicuous, side by side, 
two immense wrought-iron cylinders, each seventy feet long, and six feet 





: . , , in diameter inside ; with doors at one end, and a tramway running from 
which he continued to hold till 1846. He acted on the same general prin- 


ciple that had guided him on previous occasions, but with a stronger lean- 
ing to the maintenance of the status quo in the various countries of the 


Continent than had actuated Lord Palmerston. On home questions ‘he gave 


a steady and cordial support to Sir Robert Peel, especially in his proposal |, 


to repeaLthe Corn-laws. 

In a debate in the House of Lords, on Jannary, 1846, involving the mo- 
tives for the temporary resignation, during the recess of the Government 
of Sir R. Peel, Lord Beaumont demanded to know the reasons which 
had made converts of certain members of Sir R. Peel’s Cabinet, especial- 


ly designating the Earls of Aberdeen, Ripon, and Haddington. The 
Earl of Aberdeen replied on his own behalf :—* When my right hon. 


friend (Sir R. Peel), early in November, made that, proposal to the 


a 


the river side right into each. Next to them is a brick “ drying house,” 
with ovens and flues for drying and smoking the wood. Some large, open, 
iron tanks, a steam-engine, and a saw-mill, complete the machinery of the 





establishment. 


Several thousand “ blocks,’ or double sleepers, lie piled about the 
Each block is nine feet long and ten inches square, so as to 
make when sawn down the middle two sleepers of the usual English nar- 
row-guage size of nine feet long, ten inches wide, and five inches thick. 
Semicircular sleepers, of the same proportions, are also sometimes used ; 


ground. 


but they are more common abroad than in England. 


The cutting of the blocks is the first process which they undergo. The 
sleepers which they form are carried from the saw-mill to the drying-house, 


J : ’ ) whgre they remain for twenty-four hours in an atmosphere of dense smoke 
Government which has been alluded to (Corn-law Repeat), J gave it my | at a temperature of 180 degrees; the effect produced upon them is almost 
cordial and unhesitating assent. It would not be proper at this mo- 


ment to enter into the reasons which induced me to come to that opin- 


exactly similar to the “ curing” of herrings or bacon. The whole of the 


I . _ re : n inherent moisture of the wood being thus expelled, and the albumen in the 
ion ; but, such is the opinion which I then entertained, and which I enter- ‘ 7 vote Day 4 


tain now.” 


sap-vessels being coagulated by the heat, the sleepers are placed on trucks, 


and are run al the t ight into th i q t 
Lord Aberdeen’s share in the Convention with America on the subject ele eh eb oe ee a a, Pe 


of the Oregon yay d was alluded to by the noble Earl, in reply to some 
ord Brougham. “ When I saw (he said) that the 


interrogatories from 


loads as it will hold are pushed into it one after the other, and when it is 
packed full, or, in the creosoting language, “charged,”’ the doors are 


a said) closed and made air tight. A steam exhausting pump is then applied to 
Senate and House of Representatives had adopted resolutions in such a | the cylinder ; all the atmospheric air in it is sucked oes, and hy one 
conciliatory and friendly disposition, I did not delay for a moment ; but, put- 


ting aside all ideas of diplomatic etiquette which might have led me to expect 


is created in it; and in the wood which it contains. The creosote oil is 


then thrown, ! hydrostatic force- i i ir, 
that some steps would be taken on the other side, I prepared the draught Lo it's contin eaity of inaae’ ts ke Ge a 


of a Convention, which was sent by the packet of the 18th of May to Mr. 


into the cylinder, at a continuous pressure of 180lbs. to the inch, and it 


naturally and necessarily rushes into th f y y 
Pakenham, to be proposed for the acceptance of the United States Govern- i i Se ee ee re 


ment. That Convention has been accepted.’ In the same spirit of con- 
ciliation, which his adversaries denounced as unworthy concessions, did 
Lord Aberdeen conduct the genere! foreign policy of the empire, while he 


retained office. He resigned in 1846. 


Out of office, Lord Aberdeen resumed his antagonism to the policy of 


air which has been withdrawn from them. The force-pump is kept at work 
for ten or twelve hours, by which time a sufficient quantity of oil (usually 
two-thirds of a gallon, or 7lbs. weight, to a cubic foot of pine timber) 
has been injected. The doors are then opened, the pickled wood is drawn 
out again in the trucks, and a fresh charge is introduced in its place. The 


finished wood is reloaded into barges, and is carried off to its thenceforth 
Lord Palmerston ; and, at the death of Sir Robert Peel, he was at once : ' 


regarded as the nominal, if not the actual head of the Peelist party. 


In the discussion on the Greek question, which agitated Europe during 


eternal duties. 
In cases where it is not considered cssential to so thoroughly imbue the 


wood with the preservative oil, it is simply thrown, after having be 
the year 1850, the Earl of Aberdeen took a somewhat prominent part. Ad- } a tat tansaehs, ca bo one ta 


mitting the great blame to which the Greek Government was liable for 
the non-fulfillment of its engagements, and the evasion of our demands 
with so much duplicity, he gave it as his opinion that our claims were not 
indisputable, although they might be just. Our proceedings in connection 
with the affiir had been violent. Going into a criticism of the points con- 


nected with the disputed cession of the islands of Elaphonisi and Sapienza, 


he observed that France and Russia had guaranteed the integrity of Greece, 
and Greece might not think she ought to place in our possession the islands 
we claim od without the consent of the guaranteeing powers. (And here the 
noble Lord attempted a pun), It might be better, he said. for our Govern- 
ment to be in possession of Sapienza, but even wisdom is only to be obtained 
by legitimate means. On a subsequent occasion, during the same session, the 


noble Lord again expressed his views on Lord Palmers 


nouncing our continual efforts to rival French influence in Greece as rash 


and unjustifiable. “You have taught,” he said, “the whole of Greece to 


consider France as its protector against British violence ; and you are 


yourselves coggey Mawar of moderation and justice from France—from 
epublican France, with a Bonaparte at her head. If 


revolutionary and 
England had not accepted the mediation of France, France must unavoid- 
ably have placed herself in an attitude of hostility towards England, or the 
French Government must have been shaken to its foundations—if founda- 
tions it has any.”’ Again, when Lord Stanley brought the subject formally 
uader the notice of the House of Lords, the Earl of Aberdeen spoke strong- 
iy in condemnation of the policy pursued by his rival, Lord Palmerston. 

he recent proceedings in the Greek waters, he contended, had excited 
one universal cry of indignation throughout Europe ; and when he looked 
at oar relations with Europe generally, he found them in an unprecedented 


smoked-dried, into an open tank full of hot creosote, and is allowed to 
soak there for forty-eight hours. This less expensive process can, however, 
only be applied to short lengths of timber ; long pieces must be submitted 
to pressure in the exhausting cylinder ; for as the oil enters at the ends, and 
not at the sides, force is necessary to send it up to any distance beyond 
four or five feet. 

As the men at the Greenwich establishment are paid by piece-work 
they will sometimes dispense with the trucks and tramway, and will, in 
order to get a larger charge at once, pack the wood into the cylinder with 
their own hands: and as they must also in that case, withdraw it themselves, 
they are obliged to go right into the oil-dripping cylinder to perform their 
duties, and have to breathe an atmosphere of tar which, though it almost 
blinds them, from its effect upon the eyes, yet gives them an amount of 


ton’s policy, de- | appetite which no other known stimulant can impart. Perhaps the chef 


of some illustrious gourmet will act upon this information, and will in- 
vent, as a substitute for hunger-inspiring oysters, a “ volau-vent 4 V’huile 
de goudron.” 

The action of creosote upon wood is to completely fill up the pores, and 
to coat the fibres; so that it almost loses the character of wood, and ac- 
quires the consistency of pitch. It is, when thus prepared, utterly in- 
sensible to the action of air or water ; its natural tendency to fermenta- 
tion is destroyed by the removal of the causes which produce it ; and we 
know that, without previous fermentation, decay cannot occur. It is so pre- 
eminently nasty to the taste (in spite of its appetising effects) that even 
the voracious teredo will not touch it, but abandons it for the mere luxu- 
rious feeding which he finds in uncreosoted timber. 

One of the most observable points of this process is that it bestows its 


iti : ‘ ift of longevity mainly on the poorer and more despised sorts of wood 
condition ; but there was this consolation, that the nations of the Continent a ively refuses it to the aristocrats of timber. Pine, fi 
fortunately separated the conduct of her Majesty’s Government from the py. ormiegtn A iE cathe eect ofae: 


f-elings of the English people. 
Besides his Scottish title of Earl of Aberdee 


as Viscoant Gordoa, Lord Aberdeen is, in the peerage of Scotland, Vis- 


n and his English peerage 


all soft porous woods, obtain from it an apparently endless grant of life ; 
while oak and beech, and all the harder trees, are prevented, by their own 
superior close grain, from an equal participation in its benefits. The oil 


count For nantine, and Baron of Haddo, Methlic, Tarres, and Kelli: all cannot get into them in sufficient quantity to thoroughly fill all their 


of tae creation of 1682, which is also the date of the Earldon. He is a Ba- 


ronet of Scotland, of the date 1642. The first Earl was Lord Chancellor 


of Scotland in 1682. 


pores. 
It was imagined, some few years ago, that all the effects which we have 
described as consequent upon the application of creosote, could be pro- 


Lord Aberdeen married, in the year 1805, the daughter of the first Mar- Son ten ethene ned Maaianiae, capsid to dae Wate end Ie 


quis of Abercorn. She died in 1812. He married, in 1815, the 


daughter 


tive has, however, failed completely. especially in cases where wood im- 


of the Hon. John Douglas, relict of James Viscount Hamilton, and mother bued with it has been subjected to the excavating propensities of sea-worms. 


of the second Marquis of Abercoru. This lady died in 1833. 


They have eaten the sublimate (poison though it is) and the wood together ; 
and they in no way risked their valuable lives when partaking of such de- 
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sists 


leterious food, for corrosive sublimate, when mixed with white of egg, or 
any form of albumen, such as that contained in the sap of timber, is as 
harmless as the most tender-hearted entomologist could desire. 

The application of creosote to railway sleepers appears to be becoming 
almost universal in England, and it is also very extensively employed for 
the same purpose abroad. If it continue to faithfully discharge its duties, 
and to watch with the unfailing care it has hitherto exhibited over the 
wooden interests committed to its charge, shielding them from all enemies, 
however powerful or cunning, we may expect that, in the course of time, 
forests will begin to grow all over the world again, because there will be 
no use for them when cut down. When that happens, what will become of 
the timber merchants? But perhaps the end of the world may arrive in 
the interval, so that the question will not have to be asked.—Vew Monthly 
Magazine. , 


FACTS AND RUMOURS FROM PARIS. 


There is much talk respecting a volume of poems about to be published 


by Victor Hugo, the title of which is somewhat startling—‘ Les Chants , 


du Vengeur.” Two pieces in particular are cited, the one named “ L’Ex- 
piation ;” the other, “ La Masse de Sibour ;” in which the Archbishop of 
Paris is represented as performing mass with cruets filled with blood! Of 
course, like Vapoleon the Petit, the entry of this book will be prohibited 
with all the penalties possible ; and of course, it will, like it, filter its way 
in, and be as universally read as that was. 

The death 5f Pauline Roland, at Lyons, worn out with grief and fatigue, 
consequent on her transportation to Algeria, has produced a most power- 
ful effect in the Faubourgs, and more especially in the Faubourgs St. 
Marceau and St. Antoine. In all is she looked on as a martyr, whose death 
calls for reckoning, and the expulsion of MM. Geniller and Prosper has 
further excited a feeling of deep indignation. Of one of these two men the 
Presse ventures—and it is a venture in these times—thus to speak, “ “ue 
of the men the most firm, but at the same time the most moderate, of Re- 
publican opinions. M. Geniller, Professor of Mathematics, has received 
the order to quit Paris to-morrow, Monday, 27th of December, and to leave 
France. We register this fact without reflections—what reflections could 
we add ?”—/(signed) Emile de Girardin. 

Eugéne Sue is publishing, in the Presse, a novel, called the “ Marquise 
Cornelia d’Alfi.””. The work begins by an extremely affected dedication 
to Madame Caillard, his sister, full of fraternal tenderness and agriculture, 
Madame Caillard, cows, and manure! He then quits these interesting 
subjects, and starts full cry with Jean Jaques Rousseau, and, having run 
him to ground, he indulges in a little discursive and desultory writing, be- 
fore commencing on the Marquise, who wanders about the mountains in 
male attire, smokes cigarettes ad libitum, has caused an interesting youth 
of eighteen to commit suicide, and is the most enchanting and attractive 
and irresistible of her sex—a fact at which our readers will have already 
arrived, from the above summary of her attractions and exploits. 

It is stated that the Prince Murat is to be put in possession of Neuilly 
and its dependencies, and that Louis Napoleon has written to him to an- 
nounce his intentions on the subject. No doubt the fact will shortly be 
publicly announced. The whole family are busily employed in feathering 
their nests—thinking it well to make hay while the sun shines. 

You may, perhaps, have heard that negotiations were in train for a mar- 
riage between the Emperor and a Princess of Saxony. Such, it appears, 
was really the case, but the influence of Prussia has, it is said, stepped in 
and nipped these projects in the bud. Sa Majesté, therefore, is still on 
the look-out for a wife, and the prospects of the Jerome branch are tempo- 
rarily improved again. ‘i 

The Emperor has settled the question of the allowance to be given to his 
uncle (Prince Jerome) and his son—now called the Hereditary Imperial 
family. Prince Jerome is to have an allowance of 1,000,000 francs per 
annum, with the Palais Royal as a residence. Prince Napoleon is to have 
300,000f. per annum, and the Princess Mathilde (Demidoff ) 200,000f. 

The Emperor has not forgotten to partition out the royal residences 
among his family. The Palais Royal, which belonged to Louis Philippe, 
is to be given to ex-King Jerome ; the Elysée, formerly inhabited by Murat, 
King of Naples, is to be the residence of Prince Murat, his son; the Grand 
Duchesse Stephanie, of Baden, is to have apartments at the Elysée; and 
the Princesse Mathilde will occupy the Pavillon de Marsan, in the Tuile- 
ries, formerly the chambers of the Duchess of Orleans. 

The above items are taken from the London News. What follows is 
from a correspondent of the Leader, who is so strenuously anti-Napoleonic, 
that we look with some suspicion upon what he says. 

These hunts (at Compiégne), by the bye, have been so many magni- 
ficent fétes. The day begins with the “ throw off,” and closes with the 
curée by torchlight. The ladies received from Bonaparte a costume galant 
of his own colours, green and gold. Every day, new presents and new gal- 
laatries. Yesterday there was a magnificent raffle (tombola), in which 
every lady won some precious prize, gold bracelets from Fuoment-Meu- 
rice’s. with diamond necklaces or aigrettes. Bonaparte does things as 
grandly as a Louis XIV. It amuses us not a little in France to see this 
heavy, lumpish Dutchman (ce gros lourdard de Hollandais) playing the 
part of a gallant. Everybody compares him to an ass in the fable, who 
wishing to caress his mistress, raises his dirty hoof, and chucks her under 
the chin quite amorously. (“deve sa pate sale, et la lui porte au menton 


fort amoureusement.”’) Another gallantry is also talked about, of which 


the Princess Mathilde was the heroine. This lady had forgotten to bring 
away from Paris a particular dress which became her exceedingly. Bona- 
parte despatched a special-train express at high speed. In one hour and a 
half, the train was at Paris, and back again with the dress. We must not 
despair of sveing, one of these days, the railways employed in “ expressing’’ 
the slippers of the ladies-in-waiting, or the nightcap of some porter of the 
chateau. Nevertheless, his new Majesty feels the void of isolation spread 
around him daily more and more. Nota soul of the old nobdlesse consents 
to enter his Court or accept the high offices in the household (de haute do- 
mesticité) with whicti Bonaparte condescends to honour them. The Duc 
de Moftemart, to whom he proposed to be Grand Marshal of the Palace, 
laughed in his face ; the Duc de Mouchy, who was to be High Chamber- 
lain, flatly refused ; and the Duc de Guiche, whom he had sent for from 
Germany, to offer him the dignity of Master of the Hounds ( Grand Ve- 
neur ), has returned to his post without accepting anything. Bonaparte is 
reduced, in very spite, to fly at lesser game ; he must needs pick his grand 
dignitaries among his personal entourage. Geyeral Reynault de St. An- 
geley is, or is about to be, appointed Grand Marshal of the Palace; Ber- 
thier, the soi-disant Prince de Wagram, is to be Master of the Hounds, as 
his father was ; Maret. soi-disant Duc de Bassano, is to be Grand Cham- 
berlain ; M. Menjaud, Bishop of Nancy, is to be nominated First Almoner 
of the Emperor, with 25,000 francs salary, &c., &e. 

You have no idea of the aspect of Paris at this moment—not a single 
ball, not a single féte, not a single soirée. The gloom that prevails is 
frightful. Excepting the official folk, every house is closed to gaiety. Now 
the last month ought to have been one round of fétes and pleasure. It 
has been quite the reverse. Having been unable to persuade the noblesse 
and the bourgeoise to dance, Bonaparte has found out an ingenious man- 
ner of making the people dance, bon gré mal gré. Some fervent Imperi- 
alists of the Vaugirard quartier had commenced the project of a ball by 
a subscription, in honour of the proclamation of the Empire. Subscribers 
were waited for during three or four days ; but as none appeared, the Com- 
missaire de Police, accompanied by two of his agents, presented himself at 
the houses of the inhabitants, and without asking whether they would sub- 
scribe, demanded for what sum they desired to be “ put down.” Ever since 
that day the inhabitants of the Vaugirerd are called in Paris prisoners 
condemned au bal forcé, in allusion to travauz forcés (hard labour). 





Vancouver’s Istanp.—A return made by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
to the House of Commons, communicates some interesting particulars re- 
specting Vancouver’s Island. 1,478 acres of land have been sold to 11 
persons ; the “Fur Trade” of the Company, were in possession of 3,084 
acres, part of which they have sold to their retired servants. The Puget 
Sound Company have provided four farms to employ emigrants on their 
first arrival. The Hudson’s Bay and Puget’s Sound Companies have at 
their own expense, sent out 271 males, 80 women and 84 children since 1848, 
These emigrants were mostly agricultural labourers under engagement. 
1,315 tons of coal had been collected by the Indians from the surface seams, 
and had been exported by the Company. The Company had incurred con- 
siderable expense in boring for coal, without success, until lately when 
promising appearances had been discovered about 80 miles North of Fort 
Victoria, on the East coast of the Island, nearly opposite the mouth of 
Fraser’s river. Measures had been taken to follow out the search, and 
work the coal if found practicable. The high rate of wages in Oregon and 
California had tended to the detriment of the Island, and flour has still to 
be imported for the use of the settlers. 


DISCRETION THE BETTER PART OF VALoUR.—We read in a Paris journal :— 
“There is much talk of a dispute which took place a few days ago in a 
café of the Boulevards, between an elderly gentleman and a young lion 
with large moustaches. It ended in a challenge, which has happily caused 
no death, and of which the poor of the quarter will reap the benetit. The 
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arties arrived on the ground and the seconds measured the distance, and | 
foaded the pistols. During these preparations the young man strutted | 
about humming a tune and twisting his moustaches. The elderly gentle- 
man said nothing unti! the preparations were completed, when he talked | 
of explanations. At this word the young man thought himself six inches | 
taller; and said he would listen to no propositions. His adversary then 
cocked his pistol, seeing a bird which was flying by rapidly, said, * Look! 
and then fired at the bird, which fell dead. The lion turned pale, and his 
adversary said, ‘I am the person insulted ; you have had a proof of my | 
skill, and you will now receive my fire, or take to-day one thousand francs | 
to the Bureau de Bienfaisance of the second arrondissement. Decide, but | 
reflect that the larger the bird is the more certain am I of hitting, and you 
are much larger than the bird that I have just shot.’ The proposition was 
accepted, and we are assured that the money has been paid. , 





A Week at Wixpsor Castie.—Although the bustle of political excite- 
ment has disturbed the customary Court hospitalities at this season, it has 
not been allowed to interfere in any way with those Royal charities for 
which her Majesty’s reign has been so remarkable. Last week the usual 
Royal bounties were delivered at the Almonry, in Whitehall, to eight 
hundred aged poor, including lame and blind persons, all of whom re- 
ceived five shillings each ; and the Royal Gate alms were distributed to 
one hundred and sixty-eight poor persons, at the rate of 13 shillings each. 
The Court dinner-circle during the week has been confined almost ex- 
clusively to the members of the Royal Family and the ladies and gentle- 
men of the household. Her Majesty and the Prince Consort have taken 
their accustomed exercise ; and the Prince, on more than one occasion, | 
has enjoyed the sport of shooting in the Royal preserves.—On Wednesday 
the Queen and the Prince came to town. to pay a visit to her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Gloucester ; returning to Windsor in the afternoon.— 
London News, Jan. 1. 





Tue Countess or Bocarme.—Galigani’s Messenger gives the follow- 
ing paragraph :—“ The case of the Countess de Bocarme came on again 
before the tribunal of Tournay, in Belgium, on the 20th instant, to hear 
her advocate, M. Morel, plead against the demand for her being placed en 
interdiction (declared incapable of administering her own property.) M. 
Morel said that the charges. of dissipation brought against his client were 
unfounded, and that she had still a clear income of more than 10,000f. a 
year. He also entered into explanations to show that she had not been 
guilty of the impropriety of conduct imputed to her by opposite counsel, 
The court, after hearing the speech of M. Morel, adjourned the case fora 
fortnight. It was stated in court that on Monday last Madame de Bo- 
carme had sold off the furniture, carriages, horses, &., at her house at 
Peruwelz, where she had been living since the publication of the banns of 
marriage with M. Van Duerne. This marriage has not taken place, an op- 
position having been made to it, waiting the decision of the tribunal in the 
present case. 





LAaMENTABLE GuN AccipENT.—We take the following from the Madras 
United Service Gazette of Nov. 26 :—‘In our last we announced the 
death of the young Marquis of Lisboa, a midshipman of Her Majesty’s ship 
Hastings, from the effects of an accident when out shooting with a brother 
midshipman, Prince Ernest of Saxe Leiningen. The jury brought in a 
verdict at the adjourned inquest on Wednesday, that the deceased met his | 
death “of homicide by misadventure.” Witnesses proved that the unfor- | 
tunate young gentlemen, before they entered the house after their sport, | 
discharged both barrels of one of the guns which they had been using, and 
brought it in, and that Prince Ernest, when he took a gun up afterwards, 
supposed that it was the one which he knew to have been discharged. 
Unhappily it was the other, which had been placed in the corner of the 
room in its loaded state. After death the injury sustained was found to 
be so extensive as to have precluded all chance of recovery, the bones 
forming the socket of the right eye being fractured by the shot, and points 
of bone driven inwards, whereby the brain itself had become extensively 
inflamed and disorganized, and there were two dots of effused blood pres- 
sing on the brain.” 








ENGLAND AND Its Prospects.—England is a young country, not an old 
country, assome mistakenly assert. The energy in it at this moment is 
enormous ; we are but commencing to move, and have a mighty future in 
store. Statesmen, as it seems to us, are beginning to have glimpses of 
their real duty—-the welfare and advancement of the people committed to 
their charge. The time is coming when leaders will have to be leaders, 
and the world will not be governed or trammelled by shams. The recog- 
nition of the importance of the fine arts and practical science in the late 
speech from the throne is a promising sign of the times, and the proposed 
Industrial and Artistic University will be looked forward to hopingly. 
The application of art to the manufactures of the country, and the general 
advancement and elevation of the industrial population, is no longer a 
matter of preference, or otherwise, but one of vital necessity. If we stand 
still, other countries will not, and we shall be passed in the race. The 
mind must be set to work to aid the hand. As the Duke of Newcastle 
truly said at the late meeting of the Sheffield School of Design—‘ These 
are days in which education is no longer one of the luxuries of life ; it has 
become one of its greatest necessities, for all classes and for all grades of 
society.— The Builder. 

New Spectres or Locomorion.—Galignani informs us that recently, on 
the esplanade near the church of St. Vincent de Paule, a small carriage, 
containing two men, was seen moving about with the utmost facility, in 
every direction, without the aid of horses. The motive power was air com- 
pressed by means sufficiently economical, it was said, to allow its employ- 
ment in most of the cases in which steam is uow used. 








Mr. R. G. Patton, Post Office, Quebec, C. E., is the resident agent for this Jour- 
nal in that city. 
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A small amount of news, properly so called, came to hand by the 
Liverpool mail of the Ist. inst.—By it we learn that both Houses of Par- 
liament stand adjourned to the 10th of next month; and that several 
minor appointments have been made in the Government ranks, a list of 
which will be found below. The most important one is that of Viscount 
Canning, as Postmaster General.—The new Ministers. having gone through 
the ceremony of receiving their seals of office and kissing her Majesty’s 
hand, at Windsor Castle on the 28th ult., attended to the duties of their 
respective departments for the first time on the followiag day. They will 
thus have a quiet time of it for six weeks ; but with the re-assembling of 
the Legislature we may look for some lively scenes of recrimination on the 
part of the ejected Conservatives—For the new Cabinet has been revived 
the cognomen of “ All the Talents,” a title which in some measure is ajust 
one, and in the justness of which its admirers and supporters find presump- 
tive evidence that it is destined to long life. Indeed the extremes to which 
journalists run in showing that the present Administration is exactly what 
the country wanted, and that Tories, Whigs, and Radicals are after all 
very much alike, form a ludicrous contrast to the writings of these same 
men, when on occasion of the late General Election they strove to divide 
the whole country into two hostile camps—Amongst the multitudinous 
remarks drawn forth by the late change, very few of which seem to us 
worth notice, we observe it said that great dissatisfaction prevails in Whig 
coteries, in consequence of the superior jockeyship shown by the Peelites 
in their arrangements for joint tenure of office. The latter, numerically by 
far the weaker party, have contrived to appropriate to themselves a most 
undue share of the spoil. How will Earl Grey, and Sir George Grey, and 
Sir T. Baring, and my Lords Broughton, Minto, Carlisle, Clanricarde, 
Panmure, and Truro relish being shelved, for the benefit of Lords Jobn 
Russell and Gganville, Sir C. Wood, and two or three more, not the most 
conspicuous men of their set? Herein prognosticators of evil see a small 
cloud on the horizon. For ourselves, we believe that our countrymen gen- 
erally agree with us in caring very little about these selfish questions of 
individual precedence. We shall look with more interest to the action of 
our new Government when the subjects come before it, on which it is no- 





torious that the widest difference of opinion exists between its component 





parts. It would appear inevitable that there must either be a split, or a 


most unseemly recantation of long-avowed principles, whenever Great 
Britain’s foreign policy, the supremacy of the Protestant Religion as 
against the Roman Catholic, or any proposed extension of the suffrage, 
come to occupy the public mind. There may be an understanding amongst 








tactics, or whether common sense is showing that the gen tlemen who per- 
sist in viewing things in so doubtful a light, commence the,'t examination 
by throwing dust in their own eyes. 





If you put a pack-horse’s burden upon a race-horse’s back, if would be 


Ministers that dissentients from the majority shall remain quiet ; but nei- | the height of absurdity to expect any remarkable show of speed ; and thus 


ther the Press nor the Public will sanction such skulking as would be mani- 


fested by the dumbness of Lord Palmerston, when the affairs of Europe are | 





if it had been suspected that the Cunard Company would put one t housand 
tons of freight into their new steam-ship 4rabia on her first voyage from 


| os Now Y % tel e “ 2 ; 
discussed—by Lord John Russell’s, when Protestant ascendency appears to | Liverpool to New York, one might indeed have thought the prospect fair 
be threatened—or by Sir W. Molesworth’s when his Radical friends press | '°T * good voyage in a pecuniary point of view, but one would scar vely 


home the subject of the Ballot, or an inconveniently enlarged measure of 


have dreamed of a rapid passage. Now this little burden has been ent.'re- 


Colonial Reform. It is hard to define precisely where self-sacrifice and ly overtonint " many of ow: American contemporaries, who are loua\ly 
time-serving respectively begin and end in such a case ; but there will be | “OW!8 over what they call an immense triumph achieved by the Collins? 


abundant attempts made hereafter to ascertain the exact point. In the 
mean time it should be added that many of the Liberal journalists affect 
to believe that “ all the Talents” will work together charmingly. We sin- 
cerely trust that they may. 

Few, if any, serious contests are likely to occur, on occasion of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, who have taken office, going back to their 
constituents for re-election. Mr. Cardwell, the new President of the Board 
of Trade, is a candidate for Oxford City, seeking to fill the vacancy caused 
by Sir W. P. Wood’s acceptance of one of the Vice-Chancellorships ; and 
Sir George Grey seems, at the same time, likely to be returned for Mor- 
peth, in place of Capt. Howard, who retires. 

It was hinted in our columns last week that the youthful family of her 
Majesty the Queen would probably be increased in the month of April next ; 
the fact is now semi-officially promulgated. 





When intelligence arrived here not long since from Havannah, marking 
out the direct connivance of the Cuban authorities with the importers of 
African slaves, we expressed our belief that Lord Palmerston’s indignation 
would be inflamed, so soon as the tidings reached him. A late London 
paper has thrown some light upon his Lordship’s views, by extracting from 
Parliamentary records a couple of his dispatches to Lord Howden, our 
Minister at Madrid, dated but a short period before his own expulsion 
from office by his once-again colleague, the actual Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. In October 1851, Viscount Palmerston not only desires 
that the Spanish Ministry be urgently pressed to keep faith with the exist_ 
ing Treaty for the suppression of the Slave Trade ; he further recommends 
them to follow the example of New Grenada, and forthwith to abolish 
slavery itself. That’s pretty plain speaking ; and of course it carried with 
it a certain weight, as emanating from so distinguished a member of her 
Majesty’s Government. This weight, however, is not much increased by 
his Lordship’s arguments, which are better adapted for the atmosphere of 
Exeter Hall than for that of Madrid. He says that, viewing the state of | 
political affairs, the Spanish Government ought to conciliate the Cubans, | 
and that as the Blacks form a vast proportion of the inhabitants of Cuba, 
they, as Cubans, will of course be propitiated by freedom! The other ar- 
gument is scarcely less droll, urged as it is in the teeth of our own woeful 
experience in our West India Colonies ; it is the old affirmation that free 
labour costs less than slave labour. In addition, it is incidentally remark- 
ed that negro emancipation in Cuba would defeat any scheme for its an- 
nexation to the United States. This, in other words, is to state the truism, 
that what would not be worth keeping by Spain, would not be worth tak- 
ing by the United States. Senor de Miraflores probably lighted bis cigar 
with Lord Howden’s reiteration of these sagacious remarks. They only 
show that when clever men ride hobby-horses, they are apt to run off the 
course. 





Notwithstanding all this, we earnestly hope that the Lords Aberdeen, 
Palmerston, and Ruesell, to whose joint wisdom it would seem that our 
foreign affairs are to be entrusted, will insist peremptorily and unflinch- 
ingly on the Spanish government fulfilling its contract in this matter of 
the Slave Trade in Cuba.—Are our humane and costly efforts to be baffled 
by the bold defiance or secret connivance of those, who ought to be equally 
interested with ourselves in suppressing this infernal traffic? That ques- 
tion must soon come up before the British Parliament ; and however the 
Spanish Monarchy may be affected by the decision, it will be then found 
that many, who now smile at Mrs. Stowe’s fanciful exaggerations and 
deprecate interference with the domestic affairs of foreign countries, will 
clamour loudly against gross infraction of a Treaty, and protest energetic- 
ally that God’s highway for all nations shall no longer be polluted by 
slave-traders, if it be in their power to prevent it. 

The discussion in the Senate of the U.S. at Washington, regarding the 
alleged violation by Great-Britain of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, is for a 
moment suspended ; and up to this time it is a settled point that British 
Honduras was not included therein. When resumed therefore, we take the 
real point at isssue to be, whether a mere change in the mode of conduct- 
ing the government of certain dependencies of Honduras is to be consider- 
ed such an act of “ colonising” as the said Treaty disavows. The Bay Is- 
lands then, and the right to hold them as a portion of British Honduras, 
may well furnish matter for further interesting debate ; but we are bound 
respectfully to suggest that Honourable Senators give themselves a vast 
deal of unnecessary trouble, when they wade themselves and drag their 
hearers through a mass of documentary evidence, in the hope to show 
that the British holds only from the Spanish Government the right to cut 
logwood in a limited region. That question, we beg to say, lies between 
those two Powers, nor does it, apart from the above-named Treaty, in any 
degree concern the U. S.—Washington orators may also be reminded, as 
they have been by some of their own countrymen, that Great Britain did 
not negotiate, on the controverted occasion, for the express purpose of 
abandoning certain possessions or claims, but with the hope of facilitating 
an inter-oceanic communication. The abandonment was incidental, at 
least on her part. 

And now whilst this matter rests, up comes the never-resting General 
Cass. On Tuesday last, he brought forward in the Senate his Resolutions 
regarding the Monroe Doctrine and the Igland of Cuba, that were copied in- 
to this journal, a fortnight ago. There was little however in the General’s 
address that has not been heard from him over and over again, with the 
exception perhaps of his allusions to the late French escapade in Sonora ; 
nor does he seem to have produced much effect upon those who generally 
vote with him. Even Mr. Monroe’s great authority on the point is some- 
what diminished by the argument of several Senators, weli-put, that Mr, 
Monroe proclaimed the intentions of the American Government of his day, 
with a sole eye to the recent revolutions in South America, and the pros- 
pect that the Holy Alliance might aid Spain in an effort to recover her 
lost Colonial Empire. This view of the case considerably damps the Ge- 
neral’s chances of a vote in his favour. As for Cuba, all we can make out 
from a diligent perusal of the speech is that General Cass would be glad 
that the Island should be purchased by the U.S., but would much prefer 
the less costly process of internal revolution and voluntary annexation.— 
After two days’ debate, the matter was adjourned to Tuesday next, when 
Mr. Soulé, a somewhat fiery Democrat, has the floor. 

In view of the doubtful state of the foreign relations of the U.S., we 
have heretofore mentioned a Democratic proposal that the President elect 
should be provided with a letter of credit on the Treasury, to the amount 
of $10,000,000, to meet any emergency that may arise during the ensuing 
recess of Congress, The idea is going out of fashion ; but in our ignorance 
of the wheels within wheels that are for ever turning at Washington, we 
cannot say whether this change be owing to some refined stroke of party- 
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steamer Baltic, which vessel, as all the world knows, has recently beaten’ 
the Arabia about two days in the run hither from Liverpool, from which 
time however sixteen hours must be deducted for the latter’s detention at 
Halifax. But let us look a little closer into the facts of the ease. Not only 
did the Arabia carry 1000 tons of cargo, whilst the Baltie brought only 
500; the former had on board 1350 tons of coal, whilst the latter 
had 1250. And then comes the sti!l more material point of the 

weather, on which we happen to be able to speak by authority.— 
On the arrival of the Baltic, it was reported in the daily journals that 

she had met with heavy adverse winds during the first three or four 

days after leaving port, but that she had subsequently had “ variable winds 

and generally smooth sea.” Now before us is the 4rabia’s log, and by it 

we find that, with the exception of the day on which she started and that 

on which she arrived, when no register of the weather is marked down, 

every other day records “ Fresh Gales,” “ Heavy Gales,” “Hard Gales,” 

“Strong Gales,” “Tremendous Squalls,” “Heavy Head Sea,” “ High 

cross Sea,” and so forth, with the most provoking regularity. Save on the 
day when she left Halifax, the same hard fate gave her invariably the wind 
at W.S.W., and N.W. It may further interest some readers, and tend to 
show why the 4rabia tarried, if we quote the successive days’ rans—from 
the 3rd inst. to the 13th inclusive they are thus set down—196, 200, 189, 
178, 170, 157, 208, 215, 232, 231, 253 knots: the 14th isa broken day, 
and the sea log is not posted; but mark the difference on the 15th, it was 
then 322! Take the eleven successive days enumerated above, and compare 
them with this single day’s work, and you will see at once what sort of 
weather the 4rabia had to contend against. 

We commend these remarks to the writer of a chirrupping, good temper- 
ed editorial in the V. Y. Daily Times of Tuesday last, wherein the rival 
steamships are discussed and dismissed with a most amusing disregard to 
the circumstances of the case. But we have not quite done with him. Let 
us remind him of two or three further facts illustrating the wide differenco 
that exists in winter passages across the Atlantic. On her passage out t® 
Liverpool, ere she accomplished this very wonderful triumph, this very 
famous Baltic was beaten two whole days by the Cunard ship Europa; 
whilst on the Westward voyage, if the drabia has been beaten two days 
by the Baltic, she in turn beat the Pacific two days, and the Europa abso- 
lutely has crossed the Atlantic, since the winter set in, in six days less time 
than this last named of the Collins’ line—Start ships together, and let them 
be loaded with something like the same attention to trim, and you may 
test their qualities fairly. Otherwise, at this time of year, we are but 
guessing at their respective powers. 

Another contemporary, the Tribune, if we remember rightly, coolly 
stated that of course there was a screw loose in the 4rabia’s machinery, 
because she remained an unusually long time at Halifax. Whata pity it is 
that facts are not known before comments are made! Not the smallest 
mishap of any kind occurred ; and the delay arose from the agents of the 
Company at Halifax not having coul carted down to the wharf in readiness 
to be put on board, as is always the case when a steamer is expected on 
her way to Boston. 

Fondas the journalists here are of instituting comparisons between these 
rival steamers, on points wherein they fancy that every thing is in their 
own favour, there is one material point on which they preserve a signifi- 
cant silence—we mean the matter of dollars and cents, which their coun- 
trymen don’t usually overlook. Whether the stock-holders in the Collins’ 
line have found themselves remunerated by the excitement of occasional 
victory, in a contest that has rarely been tried on equal terms, we are not 
in a position to decide ; at least we have not heard of their receiving divi- 
dends in any other shape. Now the Cunard Company—unbacked by a 
liberal Parliament ready to double its allowances, so that its boats will 
distance all competitors—has contrived, by carrying large freights and not 
over-pressing its vessels, to amass much money which has been gradually 
invested in new ships. We would suggest a comparison of the Ledgers, if 
the Collins’ men are so proud of their Logs. 

As for the “‘ Yankee Captains” whom the Daily Times eulogises, we say 
ditto to what it says. A more dauntless, skilful, and good-hearted set of 
fellows never trod a deck. But we must be permitted to pay a compli- 
ment—and we rarely do it—to our own countrymen. Here is Capt. Jud- 
kins for instance, pleasantly condoled with on his disappointment. We 
will just mention one circumstance connected with his command of the 
Asia. In sixteen passages, out of nineteen, hence to Liverpool, he carried 
his vessel home in periods of time only varying five hours one from ano- 
ther—the variation was from 10 days to 10 days and 5 hours. 

More we could add, but our space runs short ; and so finally we advise 
our contemporaries not to crow too loud ere they are well out of the wood. 
The Jrabia is not precisely that sort ef fine-weather boat that you have 
facetiously termed her. The Ides of March have come ; but they are not 
passed. 

We particularly thank our unknown correspondent “ Equity” for his long 
letter on the above subject, which, however, was not needed in order to 
call our attention to it. As for what our friend of the Daily Times says 
about the China Clippers, facts again are very stubborn things. The con- 
test between the Aberdeen craft and the Americans is nearly a drawn bat- 
tle ; and if any advantage be apparent, it is on our side. The Oriental, 
of which he vaunts, would be now voted a slow coach. 





Mr. Redfield, the publisher, has called upon us to mention a curious er- 
ror into which we were accidentally led, last Saturday, in our lengthened 
notice of Mr. Meagher’s Speeches. One sentence was misquoted as follows : 

« The spirit of Nationality, rooted in our hearts, is as immoveable as the altar 

of the Druid, pillared in our sow/.” 
The closing word gave point to our remark on the unintelligible character 
of the sentence. Mr. Redfield has pointed out to us that in the volume the 
word is printed soi’, which renders the image appropriate enough. It af- 
fords us great pleasure to make this correction ; and we can only account 
for our not discovering, when we copied out the sentence, that our first im- 
pression was wrong, by the fact that the passage occurs high up on page 
111, and that we turned down the corner of the leaf, so as just to cover the 
word in question, and did not again uncover it when we wrote out the 
brief extract given. 


We ought ere this to have welcomed into the rank of weekly periodicals 
Peabody’s American Chronicle, a very handsome new folio newspaper, 
devoted to light literature, sporting affairs, and entertainments. The Ed- 
itor, whose name it bears, is known as the some-time London correspond- 
ent of our old-established and well-beloved neighbour, the Wew York 
Spirit of the Times. 

We understand, that the Caloric ship Ericsson will shortly proceed tp 
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Washington, in order that her capabilities may be tested, ere the govern- | 
ment make contracts for vessels to be similarly propelled. 








Yesterday afternoon the arrival of the .Viegara steam-ship, at Halifax, 
with a week’s later news from Liverpool was telegraphed ; but the neces- 
sity of careful packing and forwarding the Albion for the mails, rendered 
it impossible for us to await the transmission of any summary. 





On Thursday a message was received in this city, by submarine tele 
graph, from Charlotte Town, Prince Edward Island. The wires are laid 
across Northumberland Strait. We congratulate the spirited projectors ; 
and trust soon to hear from them at Newfoundland. 





Tur New ApmrivistraTion.—In addition to the list given last week, we 
have now to give the following appointments. 
ard of Admiralty is completely formed, and consists of the follow- 
es James Greham, First Lord; Vice-Adml. Hyde Parker, C.B., 
First Naval Lord; Rear-Adml. Fitzhardinge Berkeley, C.B., Second Naval Lord; 
Capt. the Hon. R. 8. Dundas, C.B. (at present Capt.-Su verintendent of Deptford 
Victualling and Dock-yard, which he resigns), Third Naval Lord; Capt. A. 
Milne, Fourth Naval Lord; and the Hon. W, Cowper, Lay Lord; with Mr. nal 
Osborne, First Secretary to the Board.—Solicitor-General, Mr. Bethell.—Under 
Secy. for Home Department, Hon. H. Fitzroy—Junior Lords of the Treasury, 
Lord Shelburne, Lord A. Harvey, Hon. F. Charteris, Mr. E. Ellice, Junr., Mr. 
Sadleir, and Mr. Bouverie.—Vice-Prest. of Board of Trade, and Paymaster of the 
Forces, Lord Stanley of Alderley.—Joint-Secy. to the Treasury, Mr. James Wil- 
son.—Secy. to the Poor Law Board, Mr. Berkeley —Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
Mr. James Moncrieff.--Lord Alfred Paget to be Clerk Marshal and Chief Equerry 
to her 1 ow James Henry Cole to be private secretary to the Earl of Aber- 
deen, and Mr. Victor Houlton secretary to Sir W. Moleswo 


GLEANINGS. 


The Members of the Mercantile Library Association have determined 
against removal to Astor Place, which has heen reported as their inten- 
tion——The Gates of Ornamental lron-work manufactured at Coal- 
brooke-Dale, and which for so loug a period graced the transept of the 
Great Exhibition, have been placed in Kensington Gardens, and will form 
in future the entrance from Rotten Row to the great central walk.——Mr. 
Bower the correspondent of a London paper who recently kilied a Mr. 
Morton in Paris under strong presumption of his having alienated the af- 
fecton of Mr. Bower’s wife, has been tried in Paris and acquitted. He 
gave himself up voluntarily ——It is proposed to re-establish, on the 
column of the Place Vendome, in Paris, the ancient classical statue, by 
Claudet, as it was before 1814: this statue still existed under the Restora 
tion, and was only removed under Louis Philippe. There is no doubt it 
will be more in harmony with the column than the one at present there ; 
the “ Petit Chapeau, Redingote grise, bottes et lorgnon,” however true to 
nature, are anything but heroic, particularly when placed on a fac-simile 
of the Trajan Column.——Lieut. Casey, who died lately at Greenwich 
Hospital, was midshipman of the Hermione in 1797, at the time that the 
crew mutinied and barbarously massacred all the officers, with the ex- 
ception of the master and himself. The cool courage evinced by Mr. 
Casey on that occasion will never be forgotten while the British navy 
lasts ——The decision of Louis Napoleon, as arbiter in the case of the ship 
General Armstrong, between the United States and Portugal, has been 
received at the Department of State. It is a long, elaborate document, 
beautifully engrossed. It is adverse to the U. 5. Verdi’s opera of 
Louisa Miller, which is at present drawing large houses at the Italian 
Opera in Paris, is taken from Schiller’s play of“ Kabale und Liebe” (Ln- 
trigue and Love)—a bourgeois tragedy. For the last three years this 
opera has excited a furor in Italy——Count Raousset Boulbon has em- 
barked at Mazatlan for San Fraacisco. So ends the annexation of Sonora 
to France !——Prodigies have been reported of the qualities of the new screw 
steamships built for the French Navy. One was said lately to have towed 
three line-of-battle ships, five miles an hour, ina smart gale. “An old 
Salt” thereon says to the Editor of the T'imes, “ Help us, Sir, help a few 
thousands of such as I am to find out in what direction these line of battle 
ships were being towed. If it should turn out that they were being towed 
to leeward, there has been a great waste of fine writing ; but if we should 
find. from “authority almost official,” that they were being towed to 
windward, a large body of us are sworn to cross the channel to see the 

















rope-walk where the tow lines were spun.” The House of Representa- 
tives has authorized Mr. Clark Mills to construct an equestrian monument 
of Washington, at an expense of forty thousand dollars, and it is about to 
pay the same artist fifteen thousand for that of Jackson, recently put up. 
— We have hitherto omitted to mention the death of the Queen of Siam, 
for which we ask pardon of H.M., royal relatives. The Marquis of 
Conyngiam has sold his schooner yacht Constance, of 255 tons, to 
Richard C. Naylor, Esq., of Liverpool, and has purchased of that gentle- 
man his own cutter yacht Sultana, of 100 tons. We have reason to be- 
lieve (says a correspondent) that Mr. Naylor has long been anxious to 
obtain this splendid schooner, and that he was even in treaty for her 
while she was the property of the Marquis of Donegall ; she is the finest 
yacht in the fleet. At the first masked ball in Paris, among the principal 
characters were Uncle Tom, Topsey, Eva, and Cassey, from Mrs. Stowe’s 
novel. Negro melodies are also played at the concerts in Paris——At 
Nottingham, the great centre of the lace manufacture, they are now man- 
ufacturing a most beautiful fabric of lace for window curtains, bed cur- 
tains, etc., of iron wire. The marriage of Colonel the Hon. Alexander 
xJon, son of the Earl of Aberdeen, with Miss Herschel, took place on 
the 9th ult——-A man at Taboga nearly lost his life lately, from the 
blood-sucking of a vampire bat. He was found insensible and bathed in 
blood. After the usual restoratives were applied, he stated that on the 
08 evening, after retiring, he remembered experiencing the most de- 
ghtful sensations, as of fanning, which soon put him intoa deep sleep, and 
he had no consciousness of the attack made upon him until the morning. 
The only wounds by the bat were two small spots on each of the great 
toes——M. Duchesne, formerly responsible editor of the Peuple, who, in 
eleven different prosecutions, had been condemned altogether to thirty 
years’ imprisonment and 80,000f. fine, has just been released from the pri- 
son at Belle Isle, in virtue of the late amnesty for offences of the press —— 
The Van Diemen’s Land papers state that the legislature and executive had 
at last come to a dead standstill_—The Giornale di Roma of the 19th 
ult. announces that the Pope has authorized an insurance company at 
Rome, under the title of “Commercial Company of Rome for Maritime In- 
surance.”———The famous Cronberg Castle, in Denmark, is no longer to 
serve as a prison, and the forty “slaves,” as they are called in Danish, 
who were still in quarters there, will serve out their time in Copenhagen. 
——Senor Pinillos (Conde de Villanueva), for nearly thirty years Inten- 
dant of Cuba, and reported to be the richest man in Spain, died very re- 
cently. His fortune is estimated at 15,000,000 dollars ——The Madiai not 
having been set at liberty, notwithstanding the promises made by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, the King of Prussia has instructed M. Usedom, 
his Ambassador at Rome, to repair to Florence and renew his represen- 
tations to the Grand Duke —The Jews of Jerusalem have sent to the 
Emperor of Austria a handsome vase, formed ofa kind ofstone found in the 
Red Sea, as a mark of their gratitude to his Majesty for the protection 
which he has accorded them.——The statement in a German journal, to 
the effect that General Lamoriciére had solicited permission to return to 
France, is unfounded. Persons who have very recently seen Generals 
Lamoriciére, Changarnier, and Bedeau, declare that they have undergone 
no change of mind or feeling———The Emperor of Russia has despatched 
an expedition to Japan, with the object of keeping an eye upon the pro 
ceedings of the United States’ squadron. The Toronto Colonist states 
that the “Swan of Erin;’ is no longer Miss Catherine Hayes, but Mrs. 
Bushnell ; or, in other words, that Catherine Hayes has married.——It 
is expected the railway between Alexandria and Cairo will be completed 
in two years. The Moniteur denies the intentions attributed to the 
Government of reviving gambling-houses and lotteries in Paris —— 
A death took place at Manchester lately from the administration of chloro- 
form during the performance of an operation ——The number of physicians 
in France is 11,217—A reprieve has been received by the keeper of the 
a: in which Mr. Kirwan (the Irish artist condemned for the murder of 
is wife) is confined, and the capital sentence will not be carried into ef- 
fect. A German physician has published a scientific condemnation of 
the present loose sleeves wore by ladics. He asserts that they promote 
rheumatism and all kinds of complaints; and recommends a return to the 
long close sleeves of a former period.——An unusually large quantity of 
dead turkeys were being sent at Christmas from France to England. A 
weight of not less than 10,000 kilogrammes was dispatched from the 
single port of Calais——Negotiations are being carried on between 
the representatives of Messrs. Ardouin, the Paris bankers, and Mr. 
W. Dargan, the great Irish railway contractor, for the construction by 
the latter of the Paris Crystal Palace, which is to be opened in 1854,—— 
Sendgg now being made for a railway along the river two miles long, 
from on-bridge to Westminster. The proposed line is to run on a 
cast-iron viaduct, level with the bridges, with stations at all the main 
thoroughfares, the entire journey to be run by stationary power in six 
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minutes. A public promenade lit up is also to be formed, with a telegraph 
between the termini. The following is an extract of a letter dated Lis- 
bon, December 20th, received vid France :—“ Mr. Heald (Lola Montes’ 
husband) went out in one of the vessels of the Royal Yacht Club, having 
in his company a beautiful young lady. The yacht foundered in sight of 
her Majesty’s steamer Inflerible, which instantly manned a boat with 14 
hands to rescue them ; not only were they unsuccessful, but the 14 hands 
were also drowned. 








Appointments. 


Lord Foley to be Capt of H. Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, in 
the room of the Earl oF Sandwich— Viscount ney to be Capt. of H. Majesty's 
Guard of Yeomen of the Guard, in the room of Lord de Ros, resigned.—D. Han- 
son, Esq., to be Advocate General for the colony of South Australia.—Sir Wm. 
Molesworth, Sir John Young, and Mr. Edward Cardwell, to be members of the 
Privy Council—George Schedel, Esq., to be H.B.M. Vice-Consul in the Republic 


of Costa Rica. est 
Army. 


No promotions or exchanges are recorded in the Gazette of the 28th, or of the 
31st ult. 


Major J. W. Henderson, K.H., just appointed Military Knight of Windsor, 
served with the Sth W. I. Regt at the capture of the Danish West India Islands 
in 1801, and was present at the suppression of the mutiny in that corps, Prince 
Rupert’s, in Dominica ; was with the 3d W. I. Regt. at the storming and cap- 
ture of Morne Fortunée, in St. Lucia, and at the capture of Tobago. He joined 
the 50th after the storming of Almarz, and was with that gallant corps until the 
close of the capture of Aire, and has the war medal with two clasps for the Py- 
renees and Orthés.—The ships Progress and Poictiers will convey the 2d batta- 
lion Ist Royals from Cork to Corfu, the 30th from Corfu to Gibraltar, the 26th 
from Gibraltar to Barbadoes, the 34th from Barbadoes to Halifax, and the 97th 
from Halifax to Portsmouth.—The A troop of the Royal Horse Artillery is to be 
mounted upon greys, and brown harness is to supersede the black in both arms 
of the Artillery. 


Ovituary. 


Tue Provost or Eron.—The Rev. Francis Hodgson, B.D., Provost of Eton, 
died, at the Lodge, Eton College, on Wednesday, the 30th ult., in his 73d year, 
from an attack of erysipelas. Eton has been thrown into universal gloom at 
this rather sudden and melancholy event, and all the shops of the town were 
closed out of respect to the memory of this pious and worthy man. Mr. Hodgson 
was educated at Eton, where he became an assistant-master for a short time, 
and King’s College, Cambridge, of which he was classical tutor. While at the 
university he formed an intimacy with the late Lord Byron, equally honourable 
to both, and which was only put an end to by the death of the noble poet. Lord 
Byron not only regarded Mn Hodgson with great affection, but entertained a 
very high opinion of his intellectual endowments. This opinion was justified by 
several poetic works subsequently published by the deceased ; in particular, by 
a translation of Juvenal ; a poem, entitled ‘‘ Lady Jane Grey,” and some other 
pieces of smaller pretention. In his later days he made considerable contribu- 
tions in Latin to the Arundines Cami—a collection of poems in Latin and 
Greek, which was the successful and very popular forerunner of two other beau- 
tiful works of similar character, the Anthologia Oxoniensis and Sabrine Corolla. 
Mr. Hodgson was a scholar of sound and accurate judgment, and of delicate and 
refined taste. As a man, he was remarkable for benevolence, and singular kind 
ness of heart.—The Rev. Dr. Hodgson married the eldest daughter of the present 
Lord Denman, by whom he leaves two sons and three daughters. It is expected 
the Rey. Dr. Hawtrey, the present head mester of Eton, will be the new provost. 
The valuable patronage lies in the gift of her Majesty. 

At Northampton, Capt. John Lumley, late of H.M. 6th Royal Regt. of Ft—W. 
Stone, Esq., of Leighton Buzzard, formerly of H.M. 69th Regt——At Windsor, J. 
Powell, Esq., Military Knight, and late ot H.M. 77th Regt., aged 84.—At Bath, 
Maj. J. Parker Butlér, son of the late Sir T. Butler, Bart.—At Brecon, Lt.-Col. 
Hunter Ward, 48th Regt.--At Birch-house, near Hereford, Kedgwin Hoskins, 
M.P. for Herefordshire in several successive Parliaments.—Capt. Porter, formerly 
of Li.M. 61st Regt.—Lt.-Col. Gant, a deputy Lt. of the Tower Hamlets. 


PMusic. 
We beg’our readers to take notice that this portion of our weekly summary is 
entrusted to new hands. 








Mapame ALgoni, AS Rostna AND AmtNA.—On Monday and Tuesday of this 
week at the Broadway, we had the “ Barbiere,” on Thursday a repetition of the 
‘“‘ Sonnambula,” and last night the “ Figlia del Reggimento” repeated for Signor 
Rovere’s Benefit—Madame Alboni’s Rosina is, it seems to us, a new creation, 
almost an entirely original conception of the part. There is much less of com- 
mon coquetry, and ‘ess of that peculiar style of intrigue which belongs especially 
to “ singing chambermaids” in English Comedies and Vaudevilles, in her perfor- 
mance of the character, than in that of any Prima Donna we ever saw in the 
part. Hers is the jolly, merry, almost broad humour of mischief, mingled with 
the most naively exp:essed touches of true sentiment and honest maidenly love. 
Witness in proof of this her joyous and surprised manner of spelling, with Figaro, 
the word “ Rosina,” and her exquisite, heartfelt rendering of ‘* Dunque io son” 
immediately afterwards.—Signor Rovere has never been surpassed as Dr. Bar- 
tolo, certainly never on this side of the Atlantic, and but rarely to our knowledge 
on the other side. In him we find, that rara avis of the Italian lyric stage, a 
thorough actor, as well as most clever singer. Since the death of poor De Beg- 
nis, we have had no one in this country who, in knowledge of and experience in 
his profession, could compare with him, and none who by the versatility of his 
talents could create, even in the same part, new readings and new sources of 
amusement on consecutive nights. His Doctor Bartolo, on Tuesday, was in 
many respects different from that on Monday ; yet it would be difficult to decide 
which was the more clever of the two——Signor Sangiovanni, as Almaviva, sang 
his music, as he always does, neatly and cleverly, but—that is all. He sings like 
an artiste and a musician, nicely in tune, but with a small voice, without fire, 
energy, or force feither in acting or singing.—Signor Coletti sings the music of 
Figaro and attempts to personate the character, but does the latter very much 
in the style in which a lame man might dance a hornpipe—in a sort of I would- 
if-I-could manner. The humour and agility belonging to the part are not in Sig. 
Coletti’s nature, and voice or correct singing will not atone for the absence of 
these requisites for this ré/e—A word of commendation is due to Signora Avro- 
gadro, whose Bertha is, and for years past has been, a capital performance. 
Often as”we have seen her and others in this quaint little part, her impersona- 
tion of the Duenna has not yet been surpassed. It seems to us precisely what 
Rossini meant, and is exceedingly funny.—Signor Barili’s Don Basilio proved a 
far better performance than any one of his admirers expected from him. With 
a full remembrance of Signor Marini therein, we must confess, that Signor Ba- 
rili pleased us even better than he. He was well made-up, and sang “ La Colun- 
nia’ with artistic ‘skill and effect. Chorus and Orchestra left us little to wish 
for ; for both did their duty manfully and satisfactorily. 

Of Alboni’s Amina something was said in our last; but we must add to the 
opinion then expressed, that her performance of the Sonnambula on Thursday 
evening, was positively one of the greatest triumphs we ever witnessed upon the 
lyric stage. Let no one think that we are too warm in our expressions upon this 
point ; we cannot, in truth, speak otherwise, and none who heard her on that 
occasion will dispute our position. The astute critic of the Courier § Enquirer, 
even more excited than ourselves, thus commences his criticism. 


““ We sweep them all away with a dash of the pen. All the other Aminas who 
have sung on these shores, have sung but to be forgotten. They have been but 
the degrees by which we have mounted to this Amina; and now we kick awa 
the ladder by which we have risen. This is ungrateful ; but it is as inevitable 
as it is ungrateful.” 


Signor Vietti is a most valuable addition to this troupe, for his Elvino is a 
neat, chaste, and artistic performance. Among the available tenors now in this 
country, there is none so good and useful as Signor Vietti, and the Broadway 
management showed energy and tact in his engagement. 

To. conclude—could not Signor Arditi oblige us, by occasionally introducing 
a few intermediate chords in the orchestra, when Madame Alboni sings a parti- 
cular aria or scena in a transposed key? To jump from the key of the score to 
a lower one, without any modulation or intermediate chord, is very much like 
jumping from a first-story window into the street, and as shocking to educated 
ears. Sig. Arditi surely is talented enough to make a musical staircase, by the 
introduction of a few chords in the orchestra.—For next week, we are promised 
Norma, by Madame Alboni. 


MApAmME SontaG, AT NrsLo’s.—The “ Barbiere” has been the feature of the 
week here as well as at the Broadway; widely different in its style of representa- 
tion, but equally attractive and agreeable. Madame Sontag’s Rosina is an ele- 
gant, coquettish, lady-like performance, delightful to witness, peculiarly artistic, 
full of intrigue and smartness, symmetrical and studied. What it lacks in naiveté 
and nature is amply made up in that art,whose resources no one has explored to 
more advantage than Henrietta Sontag. As to her singing of the part, we are 
determined, without passion or prejudice, to have our plain say about it. Ma- 








dame Sontag came to us with no ordinary reputation ; her position is one ac- 





knowledged by all civilized society, and for nearly a quarter of a century past, 
as of the first, the very first rank in the world of song. We cannot therefore 
judge her by any ordinary standard of comparison, but needs must judge her by 
the highest rules of art, as well as by our own ideal standard of perfection. And, 
we are sorry to say it, she falls far short of either standard. Let us take this 
very performance of Rosina as a test. Not once, nor twice, but again and again, 
Madame Sontag sang painfully, nay disagreeably sharp. To sing out of tune 
once or even oftener, we can, in a novice or a young artiste, ascribe to fright, 
nervousness, or inexperience; but none of these extenuating points can possibly 
hold good with such an artiste as Madame Sontag, whose advent and position 
challenge strict and severe criticism.—Again, we came to hear Rossini’s “ Rar- 
biere,” and no other. What was it that Madame Sontag gave us, instead of the 
composer's ** Una voce,” and the composer's ‘* Dunque io son ?”—a version of 
her own, in original fioriture passages, truly beautiful, and rapidly and clearly 
executed, telling upon the ear of the million, but not Rossint’s, meretricious, not 
meritorious. This may seem harsh criticism, but it is as true as it is harsh; and 
no one knows its truth better than the great artiste herself, whom years ago we 
heard render this ré/e in quite a different manner, when remarks like our present 
would have been almost sacrilegious. 

How different, and how free from All these faults, was Signor Badiali’s (also a 
veteran artist) performance of Figaro. His was indeed the only ré/e in the opera 
truly and efféctively rendered throughout, the only ré/e to which the critic might 
give unqualified and unstiated praise. The spirit, style, and manner of his ren- 
dering the music (especially his ‘‘ Largo al factotum’’) are fit patterns for imita- 
tion.—Pozzolini, as A/maviva, was fair, very fair. His singing, it is true, was 
not as just or correct as that of the rival tenor at the other house, but there cer- 
tainly was more of it, and more spirit in its rendering. A desire to produce a 
laugh from the crowd probably induced him to commit excesses in his drunken 
scene, the vulgarity of which deserved to have been reproved by the large and 
elegant auditory present.—The Don Basilio is absolutely not worth especial 
mention. It was evidently a make-shift ; and not a good one at that. 

The mise en scéne of this, as well as of other operas produced at this establish- 
ment, is ever excellent; orchestra and chorusses are strong, and well balanced—~ 
(a few more stringed instruments would do no harm to the orchestra)—but their 
performances, as well as Mr. Eckert’s conducting, lack the animus, the feeling, 
the spirit and soul of the Italian lyric drama. All is scrupulously correct, but as 
hard and angular as correct. In the chorus one can distinguish the hard Ger- 
man pronunciation of Italian melliflous syllables, and the same may be said of 
the aecentuation of orchestral passages. For a fine classical work of Beethoven, 
Spohr, Mozart, &c., we could scarcely desire better interpreters than Mr. Eck- 
ert’s German chorus and orchestra ; but for the smooth, soul-fall and intelligent 
expression of Rossini’s, Bellini’s, or Donizetti's meaning, commend us to Arditi 
and his Italians. 

Last night Madame Sontag was to essay Lucrezia Borgia. 


Mr. Eisfeld’s fourth Quartette Classical Soirée will be held to-night at Niblo’s 
Saloon. 


Ee 


Drama. 


WaALLAck’s.—At this house has been revived Bourcicault’s “ Irish Heiress,” 
better known in this community as ‘“ West-End,” first brought out here at the 
Park Theatre in 1842, and subsequently played at Burton’s, and at the Astor- 
Place Theatre whilst under Mr. Bass’s management. It is very lively as an act- 
ing play, and the dialogue is extremely sparkling ; indeed in this respect we 
prefer it to many another of its author’s pieces. It wants however concentration 
of interest ; for, after running through a round of intrigues and plots and situa- 
tions, all sufficiently amusing whilst they last, one is really puzzled to remem- 
ber what they were all about. There seem to be about half-a-dozen heroes and 
heroines occupying almost equally prominent positions ; nor until the third act 
does the lady who gives name to the play make her appearance at all on the 
stage! Bourcicault missed it sadly, when he failed to make the love between the 
Irish girl and the young Englishman the centre, around which the other cha- 
racters were to move. The gem of the whole is the brief love passage between 
this young couple when first they meet, and we regretted the more that this was 
cut so short, because their love finally falls off into a something between-a romp 
and a melodramatic spasm. In short, owing to want of method,‘‘the Irish Heiress” 
strikes you as being a series of successive tableaux of gay life, not a well-sustained 
and gradually developed comedy. Added to this is the palpable fact, that its 
general style and several of its characters are borrowed from Sheridan ; so that 
on the whole it is no wonder that but little has been heard of it. 

Nevertheless, a good cast almost makes a good play; and the company at 
Wallack’s is so strong that, give what they may, you are sure not to be sent 
home yawning. And so, as the plot in this case is really not worth detailing 
here, we shall content ourselves with a few brief remarks on the performance, 
which, as we have already hinted, passed off well on the whole, its main pecu. 
liarity being that no one of the leaders in it seemed exactly decided in what key 
to play. Whilst this uncertainty and hesitation diminished the effect of the 
points, they perhaps threw a certain freshness into the general tone, that was 
easier to perceive than it is to describe.—But to proceed; we had*Mr. Walcot, as 
Sir William Stanmore, a cold-blooded, treacherous, scheming man of fashion; 
and the actor, in his apparent carefulness to avoid the extravaganza style which 
is his forte, fell into a really embarrassed manner, that exactly jumped with the 
predicament into which the author has thrown him.—Mr. Brougham was a Ma- 
jor Fuss, whose name gives no clue to his peculiarities. These are not remark- 
able, the main one being a happy faculty of forgetting every thing that he ap- 
pears to have at his tongue’s end. His little oddities, however, were amusingly 
rendered, and told upon the house, always ready to welcome any stroke of hu- 
mour from him.—On Mr. Blake, who, taken altogether, is the best “ elderly gen- 
tleman” on this continent, the Lord William Daventry did not fit well. He was 
not at home in it; we missed the dignified tone of good-breeding so natural to 
him, and wished that, as Bourcicault evidently had Sir Peter Teazle in his mind, 
Mr. Blake had given us something more resembling his own inimitable portraiture 
of that worthy.—In Percy Ardent, whose name does signify what manner of man 
he is, Mr. Lester was altogether in his element, gay, rattling, off-hand, and gen- 
teely comical. He is the young “ Britisher” already mentioned, whose love- 
making with the Irish heroine should have been the piice de résistance—Mr. 
Chippendale, Junr., as Supple, the roguish attorney, and Mr. Vincent as Lenoir, 
Sir William’s French valet, both deserve credit for doing well what was set down 
for them, and for not attempting anything beyond it.—Of Miss Laura Keene, as 
Norah Merrion, we should like to have seen more. Her part affords just that 
contrast with the artificiality of frivolous people, which is so refreshing. She 
was naive and lively, alternating with nice distinction between the small modi- 
cums of fun and feeling set down for her, and though not in one of her most 
showy parts, fully sustained her marked place in the regard of the audience.— 
When we say that the character of Lady Daventry veminds one of Lady Teazle, 
and that it has been taken in hand by Charlotte Cushman, we are exonerated 
from saying much of Mrs. Stephens’s version of it. We will however do her the 
justice to remark, that on Wednesday evening she kept closer to her text and 
her duties than she sometimes does.—Mrs. Brougham, as the Hon. Mrs. Bolton 
Comfort, should have been entitled plain Mrs. Creature Comfort, so thoroughly 
was she in look and manner redolent of good-humour and good-living, and so 
little encumbered with an aristocatic bearing such as her title might be supposed 
to confer on her, or with the innate maliciousness of spirit that the text would 
seem to appropriate to her.—The piece was put upon the stage with that extreme 
care and attention to minutia, that have made this the model theatre. 

We hoped to have spoken to-day of “ The Heir-at-Law,” brought out on Thurs- 
day for Miss Laura Keene’s benefit ; but (alas! for ourselves, and so much the 
better for her!) every available place was taken on the preceding day. This is 
a pleasant testimonial, and well deserved too, from the frequenters of Wallack’s 
to one of their favourites. 

Drury Lane Theatre has been again opened ; when it has run through such 
trash as “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” we shall probably record something of its doings. 


The famous Chinese Jugglers are engaged at the Broadway. 


Tue Court THEATRICALS.—The following is the programme of the Royal 
theatrical entertainments to take place in the Rubens Room at Windsor Castle: — 
Friday, January 7th: “ Henry 1V.,” Second Part. Friday, January 14th: “The 
Captain of the Watch” and “ The Windmill.” Friday, January 2ist: A new 
and original comedy, by Douglas Jerrold, in which Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lacy, 
Mr. Harley, Mr. Wright, Mr. J. Vining, Mr. Ryder, and Mrs. Charles Kean will 
take part. Friday, January 28th: “* Paul Pry,” followed by “ The Lucky Fri- 
day.” Friday, February 4th ; « Macbeth.” 
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Notices of New @Zorks. 


Mr. James Linen, whose name is not unknown to our readers, has better 
fortune than usually befalls poets. Here is a neat duodecimo, published 
by Mr. Redfield, and containing his “Songs of the Seasons, and other 
Poems ;’”’ and the preface tells us that his subscribing friends have done 
the needful for the edition in a pecuniary point of view, and that his Muse 
scarcely cares a rush for what the critics. may have to say about her. 
Happy Bard, and independent! We congratulate thee, and pass on ; for 
if we gave thee much laudation, it might seem to be in gratitude for con- 
tributions already made to our columns, or with an eye to future favours— 
whereas, if we told thee plainly that thou hast shown more of generous sym- 
pathy in thy thoughts than of music in thy strains, and less of melody in 
thy rhythm than of lové for Nature's beauties in thy effusions, it might be 
thought that our quiet temper was ruffled by thine apparent indifference 
to criticism. This however we must say—that we prefer the Scottish to 
the English portions of the volume, and that we reserve to some future 
opportunity an enquiry into the real source of that attraction which 
exists beyond all doubt in the dialect of the land of Burns. The cause 
cannot be analogous to that which prompts us to take omne ignotum pro 
magnifico ; for in this case one’s comprehension is not puzzled. In the 
meantime, and at too late a period, we regret that we did not commence 
this paragraph with a Glossary at our elbow, so that we might have made 
the reader ken unco weel that the bit bookie’s “ nae sae bad,” as the cau- 
tious Scot audibly remarked in the pit of the Edinburgh Theatre, when he 
saw Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth. 

In a thick duodeeimo of more than four huudred pages, Messrs. Fowlers 
& Wells have published Mr. Horace Greeley’s “ Hints toward Reforms, in 
Lectures, Addresses, and other Writings.” These have all, we believe, 
been already in print, and the author of them is certainly a marked man 
in the land. The subjects discussed by him are treated at least with ear- 
nestness and ability, if many of his views of social relationship and social 
duties are unpalatable to those with whom we habitually act and think. 
We pause but to name one staggering error that pervades the philosophy 
and the philanthropy of Mr. Greeley and his admirers, and generally heads 
off our sympathies when we read or hear of them. We mean their convic- 
tion that human nature may assimilate itself to Divine nature. Setting out 
with the assertion that this world might be and ought to be a Paradise, 
they work themselves into a determination that it shall be so, by and 
through their efforts. The result is not only seen in the comparatively un- 
moved aspect of the moral world ; the good of mankind is oftentimes pre- 
vented by the revulsion of feeling that takes place when such unreasonable 
pretensions are put forward. Some of Mr. Greeley’s clever essays might 
be classed as practical hints towards effecting the impracticable —With 
what a different frame of mind, owing to its simplicity and usefulness, | 
we take hold of a little “ Guide to Knowledge,” republished from an Eng- 
lish work by Messrs. Appleton, and Americanized by Eliza Robbins. It 
is crammed full of questions and answers adapted to a child’s intelligence, 
and is in short a very portable Encyclopedia. Many well-executed wood- 
cuts add to its value. 

Messrs. Harpers send us three volumes that will be very acceptable to 
the public, but which have been heretofore noticed in our pages, in the 
shape of commendatory extracts from London journals. These are M, 
Guizot’s “ Corneille and his Times,” and his “ Shakspeare and his Tinies,”’ 
both of them full of scholarly and enlightened criticism, and most desirable 
reading for those who are shut out from the original French. What has 
been said of them may be found in the 4/bion of the 14th of August last.— 
The remaining book is Vol. III. of Lamartine’s “ Restoration of the Mon- 
archy in France.” This fine work has been thoroughly appreciated in 
Europe, and we have, once at least, recommended its remarks on Napoleon 
the Great, as an antidote to the pernicious twaddle composed for “ Harper’s 
Magazine,” and served up in monthly doses by that modest gentleman Mr, 
John S. Abbott, who declares that no one but an American can grapple 
fairly with such a theme, and implies that he is himself the man to do it, 
A few broad hints to the contrary from some of the more thoughtful critics 
amongst his own countrymen may perhaps have undeceived him, though 
we perceive that his heap of rubbish is still on the increase.—But to return 
from caricatures to history, we may add that this volume brings down the 
Restoration to 1821, and is not inferior to its predecessors. We should like 
to quote the admirably written and pathetic tale of the assassination of 
the Due de Berri; but it is too long for us. Here, however, is a leave. 
taking of Murat, of whom one does not easily weary. 


Thus ended the most chivalrous soldier of the Imperial epoch ; not the great- 
est but the most heroic figure amongst the companions of the new Alexander. 
Sprung from the Pyrerese mountains, a soldier in search of adventures, distin- 
guished in the army by his bravery, offered to the notice of the First Consul by 
chance, become dear and useful to him by zeal and friendship, elevated to the 
hand of Bonaparte’s sister by her beauty and his love, raised to great commands 
by the favour, and to the throne by the interest of the family, driven to infidelity 
by the ambition of his wife and by a father’s weakness for his children, dethroned 
by the reaction on the fall of the empire, disgraced at the same time by Napoleon 
and by his enemies, unfitted for obscurity and mediocrity after so much splen- 
dour and so much fortune, throwing himself in despair upon impossibilities and 
by imprudence upon death, but falling, while still young, with all his fame, car- 
rying with him if not the entire esteem, at least all the interest and all the com- 
passion of his contemporaries, leaving to posterity one of those names which 
will eternally dazzle future ages, in which some shades may doubtless be dis- 
covered, but no crimes! Such was Murat! Two countries will lay claim to him, 
France which he served, and Italy which he governed. But he belongs above 
all to the world of imagination and poetry; a man of romance from his adven- 
tures, a man of chivalry from his character, a man of history from his epoch. 
He merited more than any other of the martial and political men of his period, 
the epitaph rarely merited by those who serve or govern courts—a man of heart, 
in all the grandeur, and in all the sensibility of the word. Thus history which 
will have its enthusiasm and its reproaches, will have, above all, tears for Murat. 


And we must also add a brief extract touching our great English Duke, 
in connection with the fate of Ney, a subject often misunderstood, and still 
more frequently misrepresented. 


The English nation was not an accomplice on this occasion, either in this 
pbathy, or this tacit approbation of a military execution, which soldiers might 
wife upon as just, but generous hearts found cruel. Madame Hutchinson, the 
bons . tt ~ member of Parliament, and a relation of the Duke of Wellington, who 
Tiber oo Paris, and whose house was the hospitable rendezvous of the most 
. vera Se cd otticers of the English army, interceded in the most carnest man- 
of Ma - hal ee to obtain from him a decisive intervention for the salvation 
pay ey ~~ + She conjured him, by his own glory and the glory of his coun- 
tha odin: » by such a step, the reproach which would rest on his memory if 
be maa pe sa were accomplished under his eyes, and apparently with his 
age Bs Z 4 age It is even said that, in her ardent and eloquent appeal to 
the feet of the Ti = the English general, Madame Hutchinson threw herself at 
b high dead e ©, to draw from him by her prayers what she could not obtain 
tr “hi Hs o ee gre Evidently wavering between his wish to yield to so 
~ uc rs f = ae Jon, and the impossibility in which he felt himself of pressing 
pe a at iad vei Ra! the King, and thus perhaps violating preliminary en- 
aoa uty neu ivaie between this prince and his subjects, contracted in cor- 
bieha, ts were ted b € interviews during the campaign, the Duke replied that 
his ve tien A gr tit DY Imperative considerations, and that whatever might be 
a 4p ye % gee tee and commiseration for an unfortunate adver- 
shatter pe Py re le we all to ee the false judgment of the times on his 
as sed i ave © the more enlightened and impartial verdict of 
posterity. enlightened and impartial verdict of 
Two new works of religious character claim at least an acknowledgment, 
The “ American Missionary Memorial,” edited by H. W. Pierson, is one of 
them, and very elaborately have the Messrs, Harpers got up the octavo, 
that records the picty, the long-suffering and the real heroism of those who 
have lived and died in the effort’to convert the Heathen. Entertaining 
strong doubts whether Foreign Missions afford the most hopeful means of 
spreading Christianity—whose never-ending claims at home are often over- 
looked in experiments upon distant shores—God forbid that we should 
hesitate to honour the zeal and courage of the men and women whose 
lives are here presented. Extreme pains have been taken by the publishers 
to render the book attractive, by portraits, local views, and fac-similes of 


ligious publication is sent us by Messrs. Dunigan & Brother, and is a “ Life 


of Mrs. Eliza A. Seton, Foundress and First Superior of the Sisters and 
Daughters of Charity, in the U. 8. of America,” by the Revd. Charles J. 
White, D.D. With our Protestant principles, it would be affectation to say 
that this book invites our examination. We should perhaps neither sit 
down to its perusal with unbiassed judgment, or rise from it properly 
edified. At the same time, let us add that if Roman Catholicism has a 
favourable side in our eyes, it is when it presents to view its noble institu- 
tions of Charity and Benevolence, such as the one of which this narrative 
treats. The piety of a recluse has small claim upon the admiration or the 
sympathy of mankind ; but in the very name “ Sister of Charity” there is 
@ something that wins every heart. If Mrs. Seton’s sweet face, as drawn 
by Hicks and engraved by Hall for the frontispiece, be an index to her 
mind, it must be one worth studying. 
Messrs. Appleton have speedily followed up the first, by issuing the se- 
cond number of Tom Moore’s “ Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence,” 
edited by Lord Jobn Russell. It consists exclusively of letters, covering 
the period of years between 1807 and 1817 ; and how much of worth there 
is in them, how much of insight into the inner life of the poet, may well 
be imagined. As our eye runs rapidly over them, it lights upon the re- 
cord of an act of friendship, very rare in men of any class in life. The 
passage occurs in a short letter from Moore to his mother, dated Feb. 1811. 

I forgot whether I told you that my excellent friend Deagis was among the 
many persons enriched by the old Duke of Queensbury’s will. He has been left 
£10,000. I saw him this morning for the first time these six years; I believe, 
five at least: he has never written a line to me during that time, and after an 
hour’s conversation to-day, he said, “‘ Now, my dear little fellow, you know I’m 
grown rich: there is at present seven hundred pounds of mine in Coutts’s bank; 
here is a blank check, which tp may fill up while I am away, for as much of 
that as you may want.” I did not of course accept this offer, but you may ima- 
gine what my feeling was at this unexampled instance of a man bringing back 
the warmth of friendship so unchilled, after an absence of five years. I never 
heard anything like it. 
That was something like a friend; but what a queer comment is ap- 
pended, in a.note by the Right Honourable Editor. He tells the reader 
that “ Charles, Duke of Queensbury, died in December, 1810 ;” but gives 
no clue to the identity of Douglas, nor deigns him a word of eulogy !—In 
a letter to Mr. Power, dated Dublin, May, 1815, we find the following 
words, which are singularly characteristic of the writer. 
What I write now chiefly for is to supply an omission in my last dispatch be- 
fore leaving the cottage. I wish a design to be made of a Mary Magdalene, as 
beautiful as possible, from the words, 
«* Like Mary kneel, like Mary weep ; 

‘ Love much,’ and be forgiven.” 
This I should like to be the chief and leading frontispiece of the work; it is such 
a mixture of the sacred and profane as will be most characteristic of me, and 
may be made most tasteful and interesting. 
Among the later growth of English poets are few superior to Henry 
Alford, whose works have just been republished in a single volume by 
Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, of Boston. His subjects are mainly re- 
ligious ; and since the appearance of Keble’s “ Christian Year,”’ the Church 
has not had a singer equal to him. Without possessing any great origi- 
nality, or sharp distinctive traits of its own, his poetry is sweet and touch- 
ing, full of felicity and grace. Seldom have we read anything of the kind 
that pleased us more than his sonnets; which to our taste are scarcely 
inferior to Wordsworth’s. 


Books Receivep.—Disturnell’s Railway, Steamship, and Telegraph Book, for 
the United States and Canada; with a Map. Disturnal-The Great Metropolis, 
or New York Almanac for 1853. H. Wilson.—Chambers’ Pocket Miscellany; 
vol. ix. Boston; Gowld—Walks through the’ Fifth Avenue, by Carlo Leone.— 
Philip Doddridge, His Life and Labours; a Centenary Memorial, by John Stough- 
ton. Boston; Gould.—Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Sur- 
gery; part 26. Stringer & Townsend.—Knickerbocker Magazine for January. 
Hueston.—Blackwood for December. Scott—The North American Review for 
January. Boston; Little, Brown §& Co.—Bankers’ Magazine for January. F. 8. 
Homans.—Heart Histories and Life-Pictures, by T.S. Arthur. Scribner.—Ele- 
ments of Geology, by Alonzo Gray and C. B. Adams, illustrated with wood-cuts. 
Harpers.—Exposition of the Grammatical Stracture of the English Language, 
for the use of Schools and Colleges, by J. Mulligan, A.M. Appleton.—United 
States Post Office Directory and Postal Guide. C. R. Rode. 


Fine arts. 


Marine Parntines.—A very fine oil painting of the Collins’ steamer 
Baltic, in a gale of wind, has been presented to Capt. Comstock of that 
vessel by the passengers on her last voyage from Liverpool. Some of our 
readers may probably have seen it in the shop-window of Messrs. Williams, 
Stevens, & Williams. It is from the easel of Mr. Walters of Liverpool.— 
It is strange, as we have before observed, that good marine views are so 
rare in this commercial metropolis ; and whilst on this subject we must 
mention another one, in water-colours, that was recently to be seen at Mr. 
Dexter’s, in Broadway, near Bleecker Street. The subject was a distant 
view of Sheerness Harbour, with vessels in a strong breeze. It was painted 
by Mr. Robbins, a London artist, and is we believe stéll on sale. 


Hints on PicrurE GALLERIES BY Joun Ruskix.—Some of the London 
artists have recently been loud in their complaints of injury done to sun- 
dry pictures in the National Gallery by an injudicious mode of cleaning ; 
and defensive rejoinders have not been wanting. We have not thought 
that any sketch of the controversy would interest general readers, though 
we may observe that the weight of evidence tends to substantiate theq 
charge. The subject, however, has drawn out the eloquent author of 
“ Modern Painters,” from whose letter of the 27th ult., to the Editor of the 
Times, we make the subjoined extract. 


Sir,—I trust that the excitement which has been caused by the alleged 
destruction of some of the most important pictures in the National Gallery 
will not be without results, whatever may be the facts of the case with 
respect to the works in question. Under the name of “ restoration,” the 
ruin of the noblest architecture and painting is constant throughout Eu- 
rope. We shall show ourselves wiser than our neighbours if the loss of 
two Claudes and the injury of a Paul Veronese induce us to pay so much 
attention to the preservation of ancient art as may prevent it from becom- 
ing a disputed question in future whether they are indeed pictures which 
we possess or their skeletons. 

As to the facts in the present instance, I can give no opinion. Sir 
Charles Eastlake and Mr. Uwins know more than [ of oi! paintings in 
general, and have far more profound respect for those of Claude in parti- 
cular. I do not suppose they would have taken from him his golden 
armour that Turner might bear — a dishonourable victory in the noble 
passage of arms to which lc has challenged his rival from the grave.* Nor 
can the public suppose that the curators of the National Gallery have any 
interest in destroying the works with which they are intrusted. If, acting 
to the best of their judgment, they have done harm, to whom are we to 
look for greater prudence or better success? Are the public prepared to 
withdraw their confidence from Sir C. Eastlake and the members of the 
Royal Academy, and intrust the national property to Mr. Morris Moore, 
or to any of the artists and amateurs who have inflamed the sheets of The 
Times with their indignation? Is it not evident that the only security 
which the nation can possess for its pictures must be found in taking such 
measures as may in future prevent the necessity of their being touched at 
all? For this is very certain, that all question respecting the ‘effects of 
cleaning is merely one of the amount of injury, Every picture which has 
uudergone more friction than is necessary at intervals for the removal of 
dust or chill has suffered injury to some extent. The last touches of the 
master leave the surface of the colour with a certain substantial texture, 
the bloom of which, if once reached under the varnish, must inevitably be 
more or less removed by friction of any kind,—how much more by friction 
aided by solvents? I am well assured that every possessor of pictures who 
truly loves them would keep—if it might be—their surfaces from being so 
much as breathed upon, which may, indeed, be done, and done easily. 

Every stranger who enters our National Gallery, if he be a thoughtful 
person, must assuredly put to himself a curious question. Pereeiving that 
certain pictures—namely, three Correggios, two Raphaels, and a John Bel- 
lini are put under glass, and that all the others are left exposed, as oil 





* The public may not, perhaps, be generally aware that the condition by which 





the handwriting of its subjects. We wish it a ready sale.—The other re- 





the nation retains the two pictures bequeathed to it by Turner, and now in the 
National Gallery, is that “ they shall be hung beside Claudes.” 
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pictures are in general, he must ask himself—* Is it an ascertained fact 
that glass preserves pictures; and are none of the pictures here thought 
worth a panc of glass but these five? Or is it unascertained whether glass is 
beneficial or injurious, and have the Rapbaels and Correggios been selected 
for the trial— Fiat experimentum in corpore vili?’” Some years ago it 
might have been difficult” to answer him; now the answer is , though 
it be strange. The experiment has been made. The Raphaels and Cor- 
reggios have been under glass for many years ; they are as fresh and lovely 
as when they were first enclosed ; they need no cleaning, and will need 
none for half a century to come ; and it must be, therefore, that the rest 
of the pictures are left exposed to the London atmosphere and to the ope- 
rations which its influence renders nece , simply because they are not 
thought worth a pane of plate glass, No. There is yet one other possible 
answer,—that many of them are hung so high, or in sueh lights, that they 
could not be seen if they were glazed. Is it then absolutely necessary that 
they should be hung so high? We are about to build a new National Gal- 
lery ; may it not be so arranged as that the pictures which we place 
— ay at cone safe and visible? 

snow that this has never yet been done in an ery in Europe, for 
the European public have ieee yet reflected we : Red which was 
worth buying was also worth seeing. Some time or o they will cer- 
tainly awake to the perception of this wonderful truth, and it would be 
some gon to our English common sense if we were the firat to act 
upon 

I say that a picture which is worth buying is also worth seeing ; that is, 
worth so much room of ground and wall as shall enable us to see it to the 
best advantage. It is not commonly so understood. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, buy their pictures in mere ostentation, and are content, so that 
their possessions are acknowledged, that should be hung in any dark 
or out of the way corners which their frames will fit. Or, at best, the po- 
pular ideas of a national gallery is that of a magnificent palace, whose 
walls must be decorated with coloured panels, every one of which shall 
cost £1,000, and be discernible, through a telescope, for the work of a 
mighty hand. 

I have no doubt that in a few years more there will be a change of feel- 
ing in this matter, and that men will begin to perceive what is indeed the 
truth—that every noble picture is a manuscript book, of which only one 
copy exists or ever can exist ; that a national gallery is a great library, of 
which the books must be read upon their shelves ; that every manuscript 
ought, therefore, to be placed where it can be read most as! bs ; and that 
the style of the architecture and the effect of the saloons are matters of no 
importance whatsoever, but that our solicitude ought to begin and end in 
the two imperative requirements—that every picture in the gallery should 
be perfectly seen and perfectly safe ; that none should be thrust up, or down, 
or aside, to make room for more important ones; that all should be in a 
good light, all on a level with the eye, and all secure from damp, cold, 
impurity of atmosphere, and every other avoidable cause of deterioratiog, 

These are the things to be accomplished ; and, if we set ourselves to do 
these in our new National Gallery, we shall have made a greater step in 
art-teaching than if we had built a new Parthenon. I know that it will 
be a strange idea to most of us that Titians and Tintorets ought, indeed, 
all to have places upon “the line,” as well as the annual productions of 
our Royal Academicians ; and I know that the coup d’eil of the gallery 
must be entirely destroyed by such an arrangement. But great pictures 
ought not to be the subjects of “ coups d’@il.” In the last arrangement 
of the Louvre, under the Republic, all the noble pictures in the gallery 
were brought into one room, with a Napoleon-like resolution to produce 
effect by concentration of force ; and, indeed, I would not part willingly 
with the memory of that saloon, whose obscurest shadows were full of Cor- 
reggio ; in whose out-of-the-way angles one forgot, here and there, a 
Raphael ; and in which the best Tintoret on this side of the Alps was hung 
60 feet from the ground! But Cleopatra dissolving the pearl was nothing 
to this ; and [ trust that in our own gallery our poverty, if not our will, 
may consent to a more modest and less lavish manner of displaying such 
treasures as are intrusted to us, and that the very limitation of our a 
sions may induce us to make that the object of our care which can hardly 
be a ground of ostentation. It might, indeed, be a matter of some diffi- 
culty to conceive an arrangement of the collections in the Louvre or the 
Florence Gallery which should admit of every picture being h upon 
the line. But the works in our own, including the Vernon and Turner 
bequests, present no obstacle in their number to our making the building 
which shall receive them a perfect model of what a National Gallery ought 
to be. And the conditions of this perfection are so simple that if we only 
turn our attention to these main points it will need no great architectural 
ingenuity to obtain all that is required? 

it ie evident, in the first place, that the building ought to consist of a 
series of chambers or galleries lighted from above, and built with such re- 
ference to the pictures they are to contain, as that opposite a large picture 
room enough should be allowed for the spectator to retire to the utmost 
distance at which it can ever be desirable that its effect should be seen ; 
but, as economy of space would become a most important object when 
every picture was to be hung on a level with the eye, smaller apartments 
might open from the larger ones for the reception of smaller pictures, one 
condition being, however, made imperative, whatever space was sacrificed 
to it—namely, that the works of every master should be collected together, 
either in the same apartment or in contiguous ones. Nothing has so much 
retarded the advance of the knowledge of art as our miserable habit of 
mixing the works of every master dnd of every century. More would be 
learned by an ordinarily intelligent observer in simply passing from a room 
in which there were only Titians to another in which there were only 
Caraccis than by reading a volume of lectures on colour. Few minds are 
strong enough first to abstract and then to generalize the characters of 
paintings hung at random. Few minds are so dull as not at once to per- 
ceive the points of difference, were the works of each painter set by them- 
selves. The fatigue of which most persons complain in passing through a 
picture gallery, as at present arranged, is indeed partly caused by the 
straining effort to see what is out of sight, but not less by the continual 
change of temper and of tone of thought demanded in passing from the 
work of one master to that of another. 





Discovery oF MarBie Sratves in Wrnpsor Forest.—It is often the 
province of a journalist to relate the discovery of statues and other valua- 
ble works that have been hidden in the‘earth for centuries ; and, but for 
such incident, they would, in all probability, never have been preserved, 
or descended to us. But, whenever such treasures are exhumed, the mind 
naturally wanders away to the once favoured cities of Greece and Italy, 
and reverts to the period when they fell before barbarism. Yet, strange 
as it may appear, and it is almost beyond belief, in Windsor Forest, miles 
away from any habitation, for many and many long years, have slept 
statues in marble of the purest exeellence ; why, or at what period such 
works were or could be cast aside, nothing is known ; and how they came 
there is a question equally without a solution ; yet so it is. The first know- 
ledye that there were such treasures arose from one of the woodmen em- 
ployed about the park stating his desire to have a figure that was partially 
buried in the earth, in one of the covers, at the same time asking permis- 
sion to place it on his garden walk. The request was granted ; horses and 
chaius went to work ; it was dragged forth, and in a short space of time 
found a pedestal and a coat of whitewash at the woodman’s home. As soon 
as it was placed, his Royal Highness, Prince Albert, ever wakeful to the 
interests of art, yet, under the circumstances, never dreaming it could be 
of any worth, proceeded to its new locality, when to his surprise he saw, 
as he pronounced, a work of great beauty and value. With the taste and 
judgment of his Royal Highness, matters were not permitted to remain 
here, but going to the spot from whence the statues came, he saw sufficient 
to direet that further search be made, and no fewer than four other statues, 
a colossal group of three figures, and numerous fragments, were revealed. 
It may here be stated that, without a guide, it is almost impossible to 
reach the parts of the forest where they have been so long. But our readers 
will remember the statue of his Majesty George LIL., at the end of the Long 
Walk 5 on arriving there the thick wooded part had to be penetrated, bear- 
ing slightly to the left hand and to the distance of about a mile, but there 
is no kind of path or track in any direction ; two miles beyond this fs the 
nearest house. To see them in such a place and at such a time, trees grow- 
ing over and around them, with hazel wood springing up between, brought 
forcibly to the mind Stevens’s discovery in Central America; it was the 
same “ picture in little.’ At this time Mr. Thornycroft was communicated 
with to report upon their restoration ; that done, it was thought desirable 
to have them brought to London, and three of the statues, and the largest 
group, are now in his studio. With the exception of one, which is a Greek 
statue in Parian marble, they are all by the same artist--Pietro Franca- 
velia, or Latinised, Petrus Francavelius. Each work is inscribed with his 
name, and dated. The subject of the great group, “ Venus defending & 
Nymph from a Faun,” is treated most masterly. It is the last dated of his 
works, and notwithstanding the consummate knowledge it displays 10. the 
composition, drawing, and anatomy, yet there may be traced in It & slight 
leaning towards that affectation of grace which so disfigures and distin- 
guishes the works of his immediate followers, by whom the study of nature 
was abandoned. Her simple beauty was indeed too homely for men to 
contemplate, who gave themselves up to what they misnamed idealism, 
but the realms of fancy have narrower limits than they in their ignorance 
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supposed ; a uence, their conceptions were of a beauty which 
nature in gh Goawaed, and in distempered dreams, forgetting her 
pure laws, they produ as we too often see, the fantastic and artificial 
of the rawing- , which so degraded art. Francavelia rose su- 
perior to all this ; he was worthy of his great master, John de Bologna ; 
‘and, as his statues of Moses and Aaron, at Florence, show, he feared not to 
attempt the solemn grandeur or the dignity of Michael Angelo ; and, in 
one of the figures at Mr. Thornycrofts, the most mutilated, probably, that 
of Samson forcing the hands bound behind with cords, the violent effort to 
free himself gives great scope for muscular action and anatomical display, 
of which we have in this work an exceedingly fine example. One of the 
statues, judging from a quaint but not unusual device of a child blowing, 
with flowers indicated as mixing with the breath, the figure young in form, 
and partly in repose, is, it may be —— intended to represent the 
Kolus. The most perfect is the Apollo, a statue full of youthful beauty ; 
he is represented kneeling with one knee yer arock, the right arm resting 
upon the lyre, the body leaning slightly forward ; the head, surmounted 
a wreath of bays, is turned towards the right shoulder, as if in the act 
listening : the whole action of the figure is that of great ease and elegance. 
The sculptor’s name seems.to have taken various forms; thus we have 
Francavelius, Franchevilla, and Franca Villa. He was born at Cambray, 
about 1538, which place he left early in life, to study in Italy, as already 
stated, and became the pupil of the celebrated John de Bologna. His 
oductions are known and prized both in France and Italy. —.4Art Journal. 
The Times adds: “ We tahove it will be found that these statues formed 
part of the exterior decorations of the once famous ‘ Royal Cottage, and 
were removed and hastily thrown aside, in consequence of some sudden 
whim of George IV.” 


Tue Duke aNp THE Acror.—In 1803, having purchased a share in Co- 

vent-garden, Mr. J. P. Kemble appeared on the boards of that theatre in 
his then celebrated performance of Hamlet, and was rapturously received. 
He revived several of Shakspeare’s plays between that year and 1808, 
and made Covent-garden classic ground ; when, one short morning, the 
house was consumed by fire. By this fatal event Mr. Kemble was an enor- 
mous loser. But the Duke of Northumberland, the father of the late, and 
of the present Duke, indulged on this occasion in an act of liberality and 
kindness, nearly-unprecedented in the history of peers, which much less- 
ened the manager’s loss. : 

The circumstances attending this munificent conduct of His Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, of whose supposed parsimony the world was so 
fond of whispering, have never been made public ; but as they redound 80 
much to the good feeling of Mr. Kemble, and assert so splendidly the Duke’s 
liberality and excellence of heart, we shall correctly detail the facts, upon 
the genuineness of which we pledge ourselves. When at the York theatre, 
Mr. Kemble was in need of a few soldiers to enrich certain processions, and 
he therefore applied to an officer of a regiment stationed in the city, for 

rmission to engage some of the men. The officer rudely refused, declar- 

- ing that his men had better things to learn than the duties of a theatre. 
Mr. Kemble, repulsed, but not vanquished, renewed his application to the 
then Earl Percy, who had higher authority ; and his Lordship immediate- 
ly granted the permission required ; and, indeed, directed that the men 
should assist Mr. Kemble in any way he could make them serviceable. Se- 
veral years passed ;—York days were over ;—and Mr. Kemble had become 
the proud favourite of London—-when on one occasion, Dr. Raine, the 
head master of the Charter House, called upon him, and stated that he was 
commissioned to request, on the behalf ofa nobleman, Mr. Kemble’s assist- 
ance in the education of his son. Mr. Kemble said that he was compelled, 
from want of time, and on other accounts, to refuse all such requests—and, 
much as he regretted it, he was compelled to refuse the application of his 
friend. Dr. Raine observed, as he was leaving the room, that he lamented 
the refusal, as the Duke of Northumberland would be greatly disappoint- 
ed. On hearing the name of the nobleman, Mr. Kemble desired the doctor 
to stay ; and immediately said, “ The Duke has a right to command me ;” 
at the same time recounting the anecdote we have just stated of His 
Grace, when he was Earl Perey. Mr. Kemble consented at once to the 
Duke’s request, and attended the present Duke for some time, giving him 
lessons on elocution. But no apparent satisfactory return for his superin- 
tendence seemed to be made, or even to be contemplated by the noble 
family. Time went on. The day of kindness came. On the very morn- 
ing upon which the theatre was burned down, His Grace wrote to Mr. 
Kemble, and proffered him the loan of £10,000 upon his personal security, 
if it would be a convenience to him. It was a convenience. Mr. Kemble 
accepted the offer with readiness and gratitude—and paid the interest for 
the time to the steward. On the day, however, upon which the first stone 
of the new Covent-garden Theatre was laid, the Duke wrote again to Mr. 
Kemble, and observed, that no doubt that day was one of the proudest of 
Mr. Kemble’s life—-and that His Grace was anxious, as far as possible, to 
make it the happiest. He inclosed the cancelled bond !—at another time, 
finely declaring, that Mr. Kemble had taught him how to make a return! 
Was not this nobility ?—Ought not such a man to have his memory righted ? 
—Did the name of Percy ever adorn a more princely deed ?—One grand, 
unaffected, quiet act of this nature speaks more for the man than a thou- 
sand subscriptions to public charities, whereby a person pays only for ad- 
vertising his own generosity.—J/. H. Reynolds. 








Expioston or A Vessen py Gunrowper.—Loss or Tamry-two Lives.— 
The Mona’s Herald, of Wednesday last, the 29th ult., gives the particulars 
of the stranding and subsequent explosion, by gunpowder, of the brig Laly, 
of 180 tons. The vessel in question is owned by Messrs. Hatton and Cook- 
son, of Mersey-street, in this town, and left the Mersey on Thursday week, 
under the command of Captain John Owens, for the south-west coast of 
Africa. The cargo consisted of about fifty tons of gunpowder, twenty pun- 
cheons of rum, a quantity of arms, and some bale goods, containing articles 
for barter on the coast. The vessel was beating about the channel till 
Monday morning last, when she was driven by the violence of the storm to 
the Sound of the Calf of Man. The sea was running mountains high at the 
time, and, despite all the efforts of the crew, about eleven o’clock the Lil 
was stove on Kitterland Island, which lies between the island of the Calf 
of Man and the mainland of the Isle of Man. With a desperate effort most 
of the crew (thirteen in number) reached the rocks by the aid of the boats. 
The waves beat furiously upon the wreck and the rocks. Captain Owens 
and three of the crew got on the ledge of a rock, from which two of the sea- 
men sprang to the land ; but the captain, in attempting to do the same, wag 
drowned. The cook and two lads also met with a watery grave. The 
carpenter was killed by the mast falling upon him. Thus five of the crew 
were lost. 

Early on Tuesday morning. Mr. Enos Lace, grocer and shipbroker, of 
Port St. Mary, being sub-agent for Lloyd’s, repaired to the wreck with 31 men, 
to see what could be saved. Ata quarter before eight a violent shock was 
felt throughout the southern district of the island ; and a sheet of fire and 
pillar of smoke were seen to be hurled into the air, hundreds of feet high, 
from the wreck. It seems that a large portion of the powder was placed so 
high in the vessel that it did not get wet by the waves breaking on it. The 
explosion dashed the vessel to atoms, and blew to broken fragments some 
30 human being! But one individual near the fatal scene escaped to tell 
the story, James Kelly, who is still alive, although one cheek and ear are 
taken olf, and he is otherwise much contused. Hopes, however, are enter- 
tained of his recovery. Many of the deceased were the active, energetic 
men of business of Port St. Mary, and were engaged in the fishing and other 
fautical pursuits. Thirty-two men (besides the five of the crew that were 
lost on Monday) were killed, leaving twenty-three widows and seventy-three 
fatherless children. 

The explosion was heard in Douglas, and was supposed by many persons 
to have been an earthquake. Fragments of the wreck were thrown as far 
as the Red Gap, near Castletown, being a distance ot six miles, Portions 
of the vessel and cargo, consisting of chain links, portions of gun-barrels, 
swords, caps, fragments of wreck, shirts, &c., have also been picked up in 
various parts of the parish of Rushen. Some pieces of burning cotton were 
actually found at Poolvash, near Balladoole, at least six miles off, Mr. 
Boardman, agent for Lloyd’s, of Douglas, and brother of Mr. Boardman, 
of the Sailors’ Home, at this port, was engaged in rendering assistance to 
a vessel off Langness, or he would no doubt have been among the sufferers. 
No vestige of the vessel remains; but fragments of wood, iron, copper, 
guns, and parts of human bodies are strewed around the country for miles. 

It is not probable that the cause of the explosion will ever be correctly 
ascertained, but it is supposed that the powder was fired by a light from the 
pipe of some of the men who were smoking on board the vessel. It is pro- 

to get up a subscription for the widows and orphans of the sufferers. 

e people of the Isle of Man who have to work for their living are, gene- 
rally, in very humble circumstances, and Port St. Mary is one of the poor- 
est fishing villages in the island.—Liverpool Paper, Dec. 31. 





Tae wate Hvericane at Liverpoor.—A fearful hurricane, almost 
equal in intensity to that of 1839, burst over this town and district, and, 
indeed, as we learn by the papers, visited the country generally, on the 
mornings of Saturday and Monday. The damage to the buildings in this 
town has been considerable, but most severe are the disasters to the 


shipping. 
he great force of wind, as registered on Monday morning, by the ane- 





mometer, was from ten to eleven o’clock, the horizontal motion of the air be- 
ing in one instance seventy-one miles per hour. The general direction of 
the gale was from W.S.W. Its extreme pressure, as shown by the anemo- 
meter, at the Observatory, was, on Saturday, 42.0 pounds to the square 
foot; on Monday, 41.5 pounds—The Mersey was lashed into furious 
waves, which, white-crested and foaming, stretched as far as the eye could 
reach, while each successive gust carried towards the shore immense quan- 
tities of spray. Against the seawalls, and over the pier-heads and landing- 
stages, the water dashed with tremendous force, floodirtg all the neighbour- 
hood of the docks and piers. The tide flowed a little after twelve o’clock, 
and although the height, as indicated by the almanack, should only have 
been 17 feet 10 inches, the water rose more than six feet higher, and filled 
the docks almost to the brim. The landing-stage weathered the gale ad- 
mirably, so far as the moorings and bridges were concerned. The huge 
floating mass rose considerably higher than the shore, and, as the water 
overflowed the George’s pier-head, access to the great stage was cut off, 
except to those who were venturous enough to stand by, watch until the 
waves receded, and then run across before the advancing wave had arrived. 
The tongue which stands between the small boat slip and the landing-stage 
was completely covered with water, and the hut, at one time used asa 
camera obesura, appeared to be unsettled in its foundation. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties with which they had to contend, hundreds of gentle- 
men and a few ladies found their way to the stage, where they obtained an 
excellent view of the river, and the vessels which were attempting to hold 
their position in the tide. The waves and spray dashed over the stage at 
intervals, and drove the spectators under the shelter at the east-side. 

Early in the forenoon of Monday, some of the boarding at the back of the 
house on the stage was blown out, and about a quarter after twelve o clock 
the wind tore off, as if it had been a sheet of paper, a large portion of the 
thick tarpaulin from the roof. The wind also got under the roof, at the 
south-end, and forced up a considerable length. The severity of the gale 
did not entirely interrupt communications with the Cheshire shore. The 
Rock Ferry, Egremont, and Seacombe boats discontinued crossing after 
the hours at which the business men generally come over to this side. One 
Birkenhead boat, however, continued to run throughout the day, and the 
Woodside boats sailed as often as they could under the circumstances, A 
considerable number of persons crossed the river, some from curiosity and 
others on business. Shortly after three o’clock, the storm having moder- 
ated to a great extent, the ferry boats were enabled to continue their trips 
as usual. 


over two leaves at once ; the monarch, with the utmost composure, turned 
back to the part which had not been played, and without uttering a word 
set to work, rasping away, followed by the other musicians, who were well 
up at the finish, and were in at the death with tolerable exactitude. 





Canapa Company.—On Thursday, the 30th ult., the half-yearly general 
court of proprietors was held at the Canada-house, St. Helen’s-place, Lon- 
don, Mr. Franks in the chair, for the pupose of declaring a dividend. The 
minutes of the previous meetings of the directors having been read and 
confirmed, 7 

The Chairman proceeded to give a summary of the progress of the affairs 
of the company from the Ist of January to the 10th of December, 1852, 
from which it appeared that the 

Land sold to 10th Dec....22,430 acres, at 14s. 2d. per acre. 
Land leased =“ 020055356 * 19s. 2d. “ 





77,786 acres, at 17s. 9d. per acre. 
Receipts in Canada, to 10th Dec............ £51,946 9s. 3d. 

During the same period in 1851 the total number of acres sold was 21,361 
at 13s, 1d. per acre, showing an increase in the year 1852 of one thousand 
acres sold, and of 1s. per acre in price. The lands leased in 1852 were less 
by 61,000 acres than in 1851. This arose from the fact that they had less 
land to dispose of, but it was matter for congratulation that they had got 

1d. per acre more for the land leased. The purchase money received in 
1852 was £17,190 ; in 1851, £16,306, being an increase of £884 under the 
head vl ag money received. Bills receivable and interest of money 
collected in 1852, £16,858; in 1851, £21,304, being a decrease of more 
than £4000. But it was to be recollected that the amount so to be collect- 
ed had decreased considerably in amount. The rents received in 1852 
amounted to £14,204; in 1851, to £15,601 being a decrease of £1397 under 
this head. The result was, that the total sums collected in 1852 amounted 
to £51,946, as compared with £55,381, collected in 1851, showing a de- 
crease of £3435 ; but still the amouut of money collected was large. In 
1852 the lessees of 17,082 acres, paid the purchase money, amounting to 
£11,497, of their freeholds, before they were required to do so, as compared 
with the leases of 10,517 acres who paid £7,161 in 1851. This showed a 
very prosperous condition of the colony. The funds in the hands of the 
company amounted to £13,480, besides 4 considerable balance in the hands 
of their bankers in Canada. The liabilities amounted to £3,500, which left 
£10,000 in hand for the payment of dividend. The only additional fact he 





The shipping in the docks, more especially in those at the extreme north 
and south, felt severely the force of the storm. The ships were in many 


—-Liverpool paper, 30th ult. 

Porsvir or KNowLeper unper Dirricuntres.—All the difficulties which 
are recounted to have beset the progress of certain notable characters in 
the pathway of knowledge and fame, quite dwindle into insignificance in 
comparison with the obstacles which the humble reporter of the press 
often encounters when in hot pursuit of an item—a morsel of that aliment 
after which the great human stomach of the monster Public craves with 
such a voracious appetite. 

He starts out of the sanctum in the greatest hurry. He has just heard 
of a choice morceau, and has barely time to collect the particulars for the 
evening paper. He rushes down the street in the direction of the goal of 
his expectations, where he hopes to obtain the coveted information. But, 
alas! for the trials he is to experience in his brief enterprise ; the chafings 
which his heated spirit is destined to undergo. The first trial which ruffles 
the usual smoothness of his temper is the retardation to which his progress 
is perpetually subjected in his endeavours to thread his way on the crowd- 
ed sidewalk. It scems to him the banquettes never were so crowded be- 
fore. Everybody is going in the opposite direction to that which he is 
so earnestly travelling, or else they are standing stock still immediately 
before him. The mellifluence of his temper is by this time entirely gone. 
He rushes on. But suddenly he comes upon a corner completely block- 
aded from one side of the side-walk to the other, by a dense mass of sleek 
and rubicund faced individuals, whose time is so entirely engrossed in 
looking after the public weal and other people’s affairs that they have not 
a spare moment to devote to their own. He ruefully surveys the collec- 
tion a moment, and then, with a desperate fixedness of purpose depicted 
upon his rigid features, he charges the crowd. A few moments elapse, and 
the indomitable item-seeker is seen emerging from the opposite side of the 
crowd, muttering between his clenched teeth curses, “ not loud but deep.” 








He passes on, mentally returning thanks that his course is once more com- 
paratively clear. But, alaa, for the brevity of human happiness. 
“ There comes 
Forever something between us and what 
We deem our happiness.” 

This time it wasa bevy of ladies just numerous enough to occupy the 
entire width of the banquette, in the redr of whom our hero was suddenly 
forced to bring up at an immensely slackened pace. 

Heaven bless their innocent souls. They never for a moment imagined 
the troubled sea of human feeling which was surging behind-them, and 
which they were near lashing into fury. We will not disturb the peaceful 
current of their happy thoughts by depicting the state of our item-hun- 
ter’s mind. Once he sces asmall opening between the inside lady and the 
wall. He makes a desperate rush for the aperture. Just as he is about 
entering it, the lady sways gracefully to the right, the opening is closed, 
and the hope of our friend--is deferred. Again he sees a gap between the 
two middle ladies. In the frenzy of his hurry and excitement, he is obli- 
vious of etiquette and pushes madly for the opening. But just at that in- 
stant one of the two ladies has occasion to speak to the other ; the breach 
is closed and our friend is again baffled. With his blood still below the 
boiling point, he resolves upon one bold and final effort. He bounds fierce- 
ly into the street, and by a rapid flank movement he soon finds himself 
securely in front of the enemy. We must do the heart of our friend the 
credit to say that he took good care not to show his exasperated features 
to those behind him. 

We will not attempt to follow our friend in his subsequent pedestrian 
feats on the narrow sidewalk, between defiles of boxes and amid crowds of 
people. We will only say that when he had surmounted these obstacles, 
and had been spun for several seconds upon the pavement like a top, by 
coming into forcible collision with a sable mass of two hundred and forty 
pounds of mortal feminine flesh, and had also succeeded in gaining the 
front of the fat man, his blood fairly stood at 212 deg. Fahrenheit—™. O. 
Picayune. 





A Roya Concert.—In looking over an old English Journal the other 
day, we found an amusing anccdote of a social concert in the family of 
George IIL, the party composing a quintette, under the direction of the 
monarch himself, who, whilst he “sawed away at the bass-viol,” had no 
idea that it was possible to surpass him in the sounds he produced. The 
princess of Wales presided with grace at the harp, the duke of Newcastle 
played the first violin, the duke of Devonshire the tenor, and the facetious 
Philip Dormer (somewhat celebrated in his day) discoursed on the flute. 
The story proceeds as follows :—It so happened that the king had his own 
notions of time and tune, and as his majesty performed for his own amuse- 
ment only, and possibly with the idea of gaining some instruction, he never 
scrupled to go over a passage two or three times, or to take any liberties, 
or to make any blunders that seemed good to him, without consulting, or 
in any way warning, the rest of the orchestra; it was therefore necessary 
for every member of it, while giving his eyes to his own music to give his 
ears to the king’s, and as rapidly as possible to follow the direction and 
eccentricities of the royal performer. On the present occasion it became 
evident, however, that the concerto was going wrong, but the most acute 
of these select amateurs could not imagine where they were in error. The 
royal bass-viol was proceeding on its course as sedately as the march of an 
elephant ; the violin looked in vain backwards and forwards for several 
bars to see where he could glide in, but could discover nothing resembling 
what he had heard ; the tenor, knowing there was a difficult passage just 
passed over, and being well aware of the royal practice with regard to such, 


been altered from fast to slow, slackened its pace ; and the flute, entertain- 
ing a different opinion, went away at double speed. Such a strange med- 
ley was never heard before ; nevertheless, the king was seen leaning for- 
ward with his eyes fixed on the music, working away with the royal elbow, 
evidently too absorbed in his own performance to heed the confusion that 
distracted the audience, and made the other musicians feel extremely un- 
comfortable. It was not etiquette to notice the king’s mistakes, or the 
youthful maids of honour would have laughed outright. The duke of New- 
castle, a studious courtier, knew not what to do; he played a few notes 
here and there, whispered to the duke of Devonshire, nudged Philip Dormer, 
whose blowing had become desperate ; he glanced at the look of the prin- 
cess without obtaining any clue to the cause of the inextricable disorder, but 
still he plied on, knowing that matters could not be worse than they were, 
The king, at last, brings up the party “all standing,” as the sailors say, by 
finding himself suddenly and unexpectedly at the end of his symphony. 





The princess, who alone dared to speak, discovered that the king had turned 


boldly went back and repeated it; the harpischord, believing the time had ' 


had to announce was that during the year they had discharged £11,500 of 


n | the debenture debt. The state of the province generally was one of the 
instances thrown into violent contact, and it required the utmost skill of | greatest prosperity, and when the railwaysin Canada were completed they 
those entrusted with the management to prevent serious casualities. In | would add materially to the value of their property. With respect to the 
all cases this could not be effected, and a few vessels in the north and other | management, he had to announce that they felt it to be their duty to dis- 
docks were damaged, in consequence of breaking away from their moorings. | pense with the services of Mr. Jones as commissioner, and that Mr. Wid- 


ders was now their first commissioner, and Mr. Robinson, a member of the 
legislative and executive councils, their second commissioner. 

Mr. Wheeler moved that a dividend be declared at the rate of six per 
cent per annum on the capital stock of the company, paid up free of in- 
come tax.—A Proprietor hoped that the services of Mr. Jones, who had 
been in the employment of the company 23 years, would meet with due ap- 
preciation from the court.—The chairman said that the court were disposed 
to deal kindly and fairly towards Mr. Jones. (Hear, hear.)~The motion 
was then put and carried, and the meeting separated. 





Parts Fasnions FoR THE New Year.—The mildness’ of the season has 
afforded us the opportunity of seeing the new morning toilette in all its 
splendour and freshness. Black chiefly predominates for dresses, mante- 
lets, and benaets. The dresses are made of taffetas, with flounces, covered 
either with flowers, bouquets, or garlands, or stripes of different shades ; 
others are made with a single petticoat, trimmed at the extremity in front 
with velvet ornaments, cut out with points, and spotted, or a la Greeque. 
The sleeves for morning dress are much narrower that last year’s; the 
sleeves Duchesse, or with cuffs, through which the hand can be passed, are 
very greeeful, and are worn in the morning. The bodies are high, and 
closed to the neck. We have remarked a taffeta dress on which were ap- 
plied three stripes of watered silk, cut lengthways; these stripes were 
edged with black velvet ; the body high, closed, and with skirts trimmed 
in the same way. 

Bonnets are worn very low behind, very wide in front, and are trimmed 
inside with all kinds of ornaments, which fill up the wide space between 
the bonnet and cheeks. Feathers are coming into fashion again, and share 
the vogue with flowers, which alone carried the day for some time. The 
top of the bonnet is still trimmed with bands of velvet alternately with 
black lace: the edges of these bands are trimmed with a very slight lace ; 
on the top are two feathers, one alternately black and white, and the other 
of the shade of the velvet bands. Underneath, it is trimmed with plumes, 
mingled with small blond lace. Blond has recently come into fashion. 
especially for trimming bonnets. Amongst the novelties are small toothed 
blonds, rather slight, with which flowers are made, mixed with foliage : 
these flowers are used for trimming bonnets and evening caps; the foliage 
is made of gold or velvet. 

For evening parties and balls, gold and silver are used in profusion ; in 
gauzes with golden drops, silver stripe, and organdis, whose flounces are 
trimmed with gold or silver gauze, laid on flat, or plaited.—The head- 
dresses are literally covered with gold and silver: such as cherry-coloured 
flowers, chiefly with gold or gold lace foliage, and long ribbons, gilt or 
silvered, falling to the waist ; half of which hangs behind, and the other 
falls in front, over the shoulder. Much, however, depends on the choice of 
the shade of the ribbon. Some apprehension has been felt lest the old Em- 
pire fashion should return, At a ball lately we have seen a dress with a 
round waist, with a long ribbon for belt ; and some bodies a la Greeque, 
with a fold down the middle. 





Tue Esprrite Santo.—This beautiful flower appears to be a description 
of lily, possessing a bulb root, long oval leaves, and a stock from three to 
four feet in length. The Espiritu Santo is one of those rare flowers that is 
said to be found only on one particular part of the isthmus, a short distance 
from Panama. It requires little earth for vegetation, growing among 
heaps of stones, with the fibres alone covered, the bulb being almost en- 
tirely exposed.—The plant possesses little beauty beyond what iscontained 
in the flower itself, which is of a most elegant and peculiar formation. The 
outward part, which is smaller than a pigeon’s egg, resembles a curious 
shaped vase, on opening the lid of which the most perfect and beautiful 
fac simile of a dove is found within. The head is turned over its back, 
appearing as if it were about to take its farewell of earth and soar to some 
brighter region. 

No person can see this extraordinary flower for the first time without a 
deep feeling of wonder and admiration at the perfection and beauty dis- 
played in its formation, and every succeeding time it is met with, the ob- 
server gazes upon it with increased admiration and curiosity.—Of all the 
really beautiful plants or flowers we have ever seen, we recollect none so 
beautiful as the Espiritu Santo, or “ Holy Spirit,’’ and we are sure that 
ifa specimen could be sent to the United States or England it would be 
looked upon as an invaluable curiosity —Panama Star. 





Tae INTERMINABLE Famity.—-A new claimant appears to the honours of 
an Imperial alliance. M. Sentime Centamor, the husband of a daughter of 
the late Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, has addressed the following 
letter to the editor of the Journal des Débats :— 

“Sir,—In speaking of the Bonaparte family, and of the report of M. 
Troplong, which made two categories of one family, you say, with refer- 
ence to the children of Jerome and of Lucien, that those two brothers had 
contracted a first marriage not authorized by Napoleon, and that conse- 
quently the children of those marriages could not be adopted, and could 
not form part of the Imperial family. Thus are excluded Charlotte Bona- 
parte, daughter of Lucien, and widow of the Roman Prince Gabrielli &c. 
Permit me, Sir. to correct this error. First, the marriage of Lucien with 
' his first wife, Christine Boyer, of Marseilles, was contracted long previous 

to the Empire, and, consequently; the Emperor could make no law relative 
to that marriage. Napoleon, moreover, would not have enacted such a law 
; on that marriage, because, as everybody knows, he entertained great affec- 
tion for Madame Lucien Bonaparte ; and to give you a convincing proof of 
the fact, Charlotte Bonaparte, her daughter, and my wife, was recalled by 
Napoleon when he was in Italy with her father, and brought to Paris in 
the year 1810, to marry Ferdinand VII., who was afterwards King of Spain. 
That shows clearly that Napoleon ackowledged the children of Lucien’s 
first marriage. You see, then, Sir, that. my wife is no longer’a widow, 
since she is married to me for the last 12 years, and I have consequently a 
right to be comprised among the members of the Bonaparte family.” 








Tne Save oF Cnantitty.—The @ourrrer de I’ Oise of the 24th ult. 
contains the following :—* In compliance with the decrees of the 22d Jan- 
uary last, the estates of Chantilly were sold on the 20th ult. to Mr. Edward 
Majoribanks and Mr. Edmund Antrobus, bankers, (Coutts & Co.) in Lon- 
don. This sale, which included, besides Chantilly properly speaking, the 
forest of Hez, commonly called forest of La Neuville, near Clermont, took 
place for 11,072,812f., 3,072,812f. of which were paid down, the 8,000,000 





remaining being made payable in subsequent instalments, The Duk 
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d’Aumale, th’ former proprietor, leaves in the hands of the purchasers a 
sum sufficient to produce an annual revenue of 110,000f., which are due as 
aremuneration to the old servants of the house of Condé. It has been 
agreed that M. Socsard would reserve a stall in the grand stables for the 
horse Baba Ali, which the Prince rode in his African cammpaigns, and par- 
ticularly at the capture of the Smala, and which is now too old to bear 
the fatigues of a journey to England. The Prince has reserved to himself 
the altar and the vestments, belonging to the chapel of the chateau, the 
statue of the Duke of Bourbon, and the monument of the great Condé.— 
The domain of Chantilly contains 10,297 hectares, 200 of which are occu- 
pied by the gardens and parks of Chantilly, Sylvie, and Avilly, 50 by the 
pelouse, 1,000 by the park of Apremont, 1,000 by the arable land and 
meadows, and 8,000 by the forests. The forest of Hez covers an area of 
17,153 hectares, Such was Chantilly. Nobody can tell what may become 
of it.” 





Tueatre Roya, WESTMINISTER.—We are, fortunately, spared the dis- 
agreeable duty of commenting, this week, upon any dramatic performance 
at this house. We would gladly have abstained from any allusion what- 
ever to an establishment, which, as recently managed, has offered few sub- 
jects for notice but such as have imperatively called for that censure we 
have so strong a dislike to award. But, one evening, it pleased the late 
managers, whose virtual abdication we have recorded——but who, it seems, 
have a fag-end of tenancy, which they will not abandon until actually 
evicted—to open their doors, in order that certain addresses and explana- 
tions might be offered in regard to recent events. Of Mr. Dizzy’s share in 
this proceeding we desire to say nothing harsh. He came forward to the 
foot-lights, and made a brief speech, in very good taste, expressed his grati- 
tude to the generous benefactors who had supported him during the season, 
and apologised for any indiscretions into which he might have been be- 
trayed. Without attaching any undue weight to managers’ addresses, we 
have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Dizzy’s speech was as satisfactory as 
possible, and the warm manner in which it was received by the audience 
ought to convince this clever personage that a British public, though it 
will not be played with, is both indulgent and placable. Mr. Dizzy will 
not, we imagine, be heard of again as a manager ; but if he obtain an en- 
gagement, as he will have little difficulty in doing, in a respectable com- 
pany, he will gradually divest himself of many defects which he exhibits 
,- present, and will qualify himself to play other parts in the national 

rama. 

But we are sorry to say that his ex-partner, Mr. Dilly, displayed a to- 
tally different spirit. He thought proper to come forward, shortly after 
Mr. Dizzy had spoken, and to deliver a long speech, in which it was difii- 
cult to say whether the mis-statement or the ill-feeling were most palpable 
and reprehensible. Instead of attributing his signal failure to the wretch- 
ed rubbish he had all along brought forward, and to the helpless incompe- 
tenée of his company, he made a charge, in a tone of mingled bluster and 
bewailment, that he had been the victim of*a base conspiracy, and that it 
had been organised by parties anxious to succeed to the management of 
the theatre. The disapprobation with which his earlier productions had 
been received, and the utter damnation of The Budget, he accounted for, 
not by their own worthlessness, but by a combination against him. Now, 
it is well known, that no manager ever has a piece condemned, and no ac- 
tor ever hears one of his points objected to, but he instantly declares that 

eople have been “sent in” from a rival house to injure him, and he usual- 
ly rushes round to the lobby and insults the parties he suspects, or, if a 
journal has criticised him, he displays the extreme of cowardice and folly 
in removing that journal from the free-list. Therefore we were prepared 
by Mr. Dilly’s antecedents, and our knowledge of the habits of persons so 
situated, for the display we refer to. But we are not the less bound to say 
that Mr. Dilly’s behaviour was disgracefully derogatory to the character 
he affected to maintain. We believe the cant word of “ chivalry” was 
always in the mouth of either himself or his adulators as descriptive of his 
order of mind, and as “ chivalry” is derived from cheval, a horse, and the 
ex-manager is understood to be a great horse-racer, we might not object to 
the use of the phrase in its derivative sense. But if the word was designed 
to express courageous, high-minded, and gentlemanly bearing towards op- 
pon its ludicrous inapplicability was never more displayed than in 

is farewell address. 

We have now nearly done with a disagreeable subject. It has reached 
us that the fortunes of the theatre will, for the present, be undertaken by 
Mr. Aberdeen (a former partner of that celebrated and excellent manager, 
the late Mr. Peel,) and that he is making engagements with a talented 
and effective company. He will have our support so long as he conduets 
the establishment upon befitting principles and not one moment longer. 
Punch, Jan. 1. 


Evevatep Appress TO Mr. GLApsTonE.—The exact words that were 
addressed to Mr. Gladstone at the Carlton Club the other evening by a 
gallant Colonel and certain other gentlemen, after their wine, have not 
been reported by any of our contemporaries. We believe that the follow- 
ing is a tolerably correct version of the terms in which they addressed the 
Right Honourable gentleman—speaking simultaneously :— 

“* [-sh-say, Glsh-adstone—I sh-h-hs-ay ! Glad-son, old fella! Mist’ Glass-n 
—Sir! J’up, old Gladst’n !” 

“Tellyowash is! Younobusin’ss heeaw. Younorighta b’longta Con- 
shawive clab ‘tall. Y’ara Rackle Hummug! Oughtobe pishowtowinda 
in dwectionofawmelab. Dashapwoppaplace for shadam Demoquarric fella 
as you. 

The preceding observations so sufficiently explain themselves, that they 
require no comment whatever from us to indicate the spirit in which they 
were uttered.—Jbid.—There is too much reason to believe that certain 
convivial friends of Major Beresford did really give rise to the scene thus 
comically sketched. 


Curistmas Waits.—The Waits this year are more than usually numer- 
ous. For instance. ° 
1. There’s the Earl of Derby Waiting—for the Deluge which was pro- 
phesied to succeed if he didn’t. 
2. There are the inhabitants of Fleet Street Waiting—for the removal af 
that dreadful Bar to Progress, Temple Bar. 
3. There’s Louis Napoleon Waiting—to prove, e converso, that “The 
Empire is Peace.” 
_ 4. Thereare the Cape Settlers Waiting—for a Settling of their Constitu- 
tim, oe well as af the Caffres. ; 
- Chere are the Keepers of the Betting Shops Waiting—for the expec- 
ted Early Closing Act which is to shut cam “4 — 
6. There are the Readers of the British Museum Waiting—the arrival of 
Doomsday, or its equivalent—the Catalogue. 
u 7. There are the Public generally Waiting—for a cessation of the Beer 
onopoly, as well as of the bottle tricks. Ibid. 





oon PRESIDENT’s MESSAGE MADE BaSY.—The President’s Message to 
— tee ee is now only one President in the world worth mentioning 
euther Pan able document, cannot be pronounced worthy the name of its 
messages - tint’ because in fact it fills less, in point of space, than the 
encugh ‘ pooh _Statesman’s predecessors. Nevertheless, it is quite long 
in pols . te Ae nearly four yards and a half of small iype, and thus, 
United States” t 2 flogging any snake that ever existed anywhere in the 
hewsnapers a f ne eed, the appearance of the President’s Message in the 
ner iodiaal "teens = — us of that of the sea serpent, being, like it, a 
at Aa intelli e intelligence. The intelligence, however, 
pond to thitiielis of le if the paragraphs of the Message (which corres- 
Stee the aaauaie Te al monster) were elucidated by marginal summaries, 
Right Slick” “ Britt cts of F arliament, as “Cuba not to be Annexed 
= g lick, ritishers Kettle of Fish Simmerin’ Down,” “ Europe to 
- Revolutionize herself off her own Hook.” The assistance afforded by this 


ex i se W 2 i ° 
ee who are obliged to read whilst they run would be consi- 


7 e 


qn. supply of the Neve yne® pon issued from the ordnance 
‘ supp® é arm-chairs for the use of the octo- 

_, — ordered = pote service ; and contracts have been 
ed into with aneminent firm for the gyn pepente megs 

crutches, to be provided forthwith and kep aes © nniaber of 


: t in constant readiness, in con- 
sequence of @he numerous appointments which are continually made of 
crippled and decrepit veteran officers to duties, in India and at the Cape 
involving personal activity in the field.—Jbia eon 





A Foorisn Exrertvent.—The inhabitants of th ielille 
naie, Paris, were recently thrown into alarm bya meee Velie aan 
one and two in the morning a violent explosion took place in one of the 
rooms of No. 27, and blew out all the panes of glass in the window. The 
various occupants of the house immediately started from their beds to 
learn what could have produced so great a noise, rs 
proceeded to the room in which the explosion had 
there a man aged 53, a dealer in old clothes, lying 
of a pan of lighted charcoal, and having the face a 
body dreadfully burned. The unfortunate 
Jured that his sight appeared totally gone. 


on the floor by the side 
4 nd various parts of the 
man’s eyes were so much in- 





He was taken to the post on | 


THe Alotow. 





the Place du Chatelet, and medical aid sent for. As soon as his first agon 
had subsided, he explained that having been for some time a prey to nw 


AT 


_— 











son ofan architect not undistinguished in his own walk and country. M. 
Huvé’s great v or is, the Church of the Madeleine in Paris. He built also 


mental suffering, he had resolved to commit suicide, and for that purpose | the elegant Pavilion of Saint-Ouen, and the Salle of the Thédtre Ven- 
had procured a quantity of charcoal, which he set fire to. Recollecting tadour. The deceased was followed to his grave by many of the literary 
that he had in his possession a certain number of cartridges, he imagined | and artistic celebrities stil] living in Paris. But how few were these com- 
that by placing them with the charcoal, the latter would be more quickly | pared with what we recollect in former years! It is only when some 
ignited. He accordingly placed them with the charcoal, and was busied | public ceremony like this calls together the remnant of intellectual France, 
in arranging the whole, when the gunpowder, taking fire, exploded, and | that we see in all its force what a desert has been there made.—Atheneum. 
shook the whole house, knocking him down and burning him most dread- | We cannot forbear adding that the interior of the celebrated Madeleine, 
fully. Notwithstanding the gravity of his position, his life is not con-! here indirectly layded, is the most conspicuous instance of flagrant bad 


sidered in danger. 





AvpACciITy or THE Lonpon RopBERs pURING Last Century.—The follow- 
ing is an instance of the imperfect condition of the Lundon police in 1727: 


| 


| 


- that we are acquainted with in the range of European public 
edifices, 





Mora, NeGation.Three Paisley weavers, whose wives were quartered 


At the time of the first visit to the city by George II. and his Queen, soon | at Gonrock for the season, were anxious to get across to Dunoon one Sun- 


after their accession to the throne, the cities of London and Westminster ; day morning. 


had been greatly pestered for a considerable time past with a number of 
street robberies ; and so audacious had they become, that they formed a 
scheme of robbing the Queen in St. Paul’s Churchyard, as she came pri- 
vately from supper in the city to St. James’s Palace. This scheme was, 
however, frustrated by their being busily employed in robbing Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, an alderman of London, as he was returning in his carriage 
from the House of Commons, during which time her Majesty luekily escaped. 
This circumstance greatly alarmed both the Court and City. Letters 
were immediately sent to all the magistrates, enjoining them to use their 
utmost endeavours to suppress such robberies ; and many of the parties 
implicated being apprehended and executed, this barefaced system of rob- 
bery was, to a great extent repressed. In 1744 the robbers again became 
trublesome after dark, and to such a pitch of insolence had they arisen, that 
they went to the houses of the peace officers, and made them beg pardon 
for endeavouring ‘to apprehend them ; and many, whose lives ~~ had 
threatened, were obliged to secure themselves by taking shelter in Bride- 
well.— The Builder. . 


SPECULATION IN Parts—It appears that among the multitude of compa- 
nies now in process of concoction on the Paris Bourse, a large trading con- 
cern is to be brought out with the view of consigning French produce to 
foreign markets. No point is more clearly established than that compa- 
nies can never succeed in any operations except such as are of too great 
magnitude for private speculation, and the fate of the present undertak- 
can therefore easily be predicted. At almost every period of financial 
excitement, schemes of an analogsus character have been brought forth. 
After the discovery of gold in California, companies were proposed both 
in London and Paris for shipping goods to that region, which were always 
to be sold at the highest prices, and within the last few days something of 
the same kind has been proposed in connexion with Australia. Inevitably, 
however, upon such plans being brought to a practical test, the sharehold- 
ers find that their board of directors and salaried agents do hot possess the 
same energy or acuteness, as men whose daily cubsistence depends upon 
watching each turn of the various markets, and that they are consequent] 
not only unable to compete with their rivals, but are actually by their 
own sacrifices enabling these parties to make their fortnnes. 


Cipcrss. 


PROBLEM No. 213, By C. M. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 212. 


White. Black. 
1. Ktto K 2ch. | K moves. 
2 BtoK 4. Kt moves. 
3. P tks Kt checkmate. | 
_—_—_ —___—— 


InterestinG Facts.—Man has the power of imitating almost every 
motion but that of flight. To effect these he has, his maturity and health, 
60 bones in his head, 60 in his thighs and legs, 62 in his arms and hands, 
and 67 in his trank. He has also 434 muscles. His heart makes 64 pul- 
sations in a minute, and therefore 3840 in an hour, 92,160 in a day. There 
are also three complete circulations of his blood in the short space of an 
hour. In respect to the comparative speed of animated beings and of im- 
pelled bodies it may be remarked that size and construction seem to have 
little influence, nor has comparative strength, though one body giving an 
quantity of motion to another is said to lose so much of its own. The sloth 
is by no means a small animal, and yet it can travel only 50 paces in a 
day ; a worm crawls only five inches in 50 seconds ; but a lady bird can 
fly 20,000,000 times its own length in less than an hour. An elk can run 
a mile and a half in seven minutes ; an antelope a mile in a minute ; the 
wild mule of Tartary has a speed even greater than that. An eagle can 
fly 10 leagues in an hour, and a Canary falcon can even reach 250 leagues 
in the short space of 16 hours. A violent wind travels 60 miles in an hour, 
sound 1142 English feet ina second. 





Tue Catortc Exarwe.—The great fundamental principle of the trans- 
mission of caloric, cost the inventor twenty years of reflection to realize in 
this machine. It consists in using constantly the same heat to warm the 
air which is made to enter the cylinders. The apparatus by means of 
which this principle is applied, is called a regenerator, and we can form a 
clear idea of it by supposing that a man has his mouth filled with a warm 
metallic sponge ; if he draws in his breath, the exterior air, in traversiug 
the pores of the warm sponge, will itself be warmed, and will arrive warm 
into the lungs, whilst the sponge having parted with its caloric, will have 
become cold ; if he exhaies the air thus warmed, this air, in again travers- 
ing the sponge, will again warm it, and will come out reduced in tempera- 
ture. If instead of producing these movements by the contraction of the 
muscles of the breast of the individual, an ordinary bellows is adapted to 
the mouth to produce the inhalation and the exhalation, we well nigh have 
Ericsson’s machine.—Courrier des Etats Unis. 





Dr. Kane anv THE British Apmmatty.—We learn that the British Ad- 
miralty, through Capt. Sir Francis Beaufort, the head of the Hydrographic 
Department, have just sent to Dr. Kane a supply of recent charts of. the 
Arctic regions, accompanied by a very kind proffer of codperation and ad- 
vice in his approaching expedition to the North by Baflin’s Bay. Dr. Kane 
has accepted the friendly offer, and has written requesting suggestions 
upon several features in the organization of his party. This isby no means 
80 simple as might at first sight be supposed. In a sledge expedition, 
where every man carries his life on his shoulders, the system of provision- 
ing is reduced to a most minutely estimated minimum, and it becomes im- 
portant to calculate ounces. . The tenting, the sledges, the changes of cloth- 
ing, everything, even to the extra box of percussion caps, must be exactly 
arranged beforehand. On all these points the extensive experience in the 
possession of the Admiralty will no doubt be of great advantage to Dr. 


| Kane and his companions. We learn that the expedition is otherwise in 
Some of them naturally | 


taken place, and found | 


active preparation, and will be ready to start at the earliest date to ascend 
Baffin’s Bay with the opening of the ice in the spring —-V. F. Tribune. 





AN ARCHITECT AND HIS Funeray.—_We must not omit to inelude in our 
obituary for the closing year the name of M. Huvé, who has died in Par.s, 
at the age of sixty-seven years,—himself an eminent architect, and the 





Deeming it a profanation, however, to employ an oared 
boat for that purpose, they employed a friend to negotiate with the ca 

tain of the Rothsay Mail steamer, “ to cast out a bit o’ his tow, and tak? 
them wi’ him, as he was gaun down that way at ony rate.” “But what’s 
the difference, pray,”’ asked the negotiator, “ between being rowed over 
with oars and by the paddles of the steamer ?”’—* Difference! there’s a 
hantle difference between rowing by the power o’ man, wha maun answer 
for what he does, and a water-wheel pu’ing us: in ither words, gin ye wad 
ha’e us to be mair pointedly particular, a steam-engine’s noa eral telah 
it’s no an accountable awgent!” 


Important FROM Russia.—The Boston Traveller is indebted to a mer- 
cantile house of that city for the following extract from a letter, just re- 
ceived from St. Petersburg, and dated the 21st of December :—“ There is a 
report that the Plague has entered Russia, and is prevalent at Astrachan 
and another place. The Emperor has ordered a military cordon of sixty 
or seventy thousand men to prevent its advancing further into the interior 
of the country —Some alarm is felt at St. Petersburg, though in former 
times, as in the reign of Catherine, it stopped at Moscow.” 











NOTICE. 


NOotick IS HEREBY GIVEN, to all , that the Subscriber is the owner of the Govern- 

ment Mining Licence of Nine Square Miles, and has the right of 7 from the owners of the 

soil to work all Mines and Minerals on the land, now pemly and forcibly taken er of by 

the Albert minting Compeny, in Hillsboro, Province of New runswick, and that the 
being abstracted by said Company will be foll d and attached bs 2 

UGENE LE GAL, 

William Street, New York. 





having been instituted to eject said parties from the premises. 
Jan. 15—Iim. 





ORGANIST WANTED. 
OR THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, (Protestant Episcopal,) Hamilton, Canad» 
West. Salary will depend upon the qualification of the person engaged, but it is desired to ob- 
tain the services of an experie and talented professor to whom an q ti 
be given. A good professional man would find a good opening in Hamilton, and would be likely 


to receive large encouragement. 
licati stating qualificati and to be add d immediately to the Incumbent 
tf. 








or Churchwardens, Post Office, Hamilton, C. W. 
HAMILTON, Jan. 7, 1853. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, ETC., OF THE 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 

MBRACING a view of their Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Internal Improvements ; 

Slave and Free Labour, Slavery Institutions, Products, etc. of the South ; together with His- 
torical and Statistical Sketches of the different States and Cities of the Union—Statistics of 
United States’ Commerce and Manufactures, from the earliest periods, compared with other leading” 
powers—the results of the returns of the different Census Returns since 1790, and returns of the 
Census of 1850, on Population, Agriculture and General Industry, ete., with an jen 3 vols. 
By J. D. B. De Bow. Professor of Political Economy in the University of Louisiana, etc. 

To be obtained at the office of De Bow’s Review, Merchants’ Exahange, Royal Street, New Or 
leans ; 79 John Street, New York ; cor. Broad and Bay Sts., Charleston, or from the leading Book- 
sellers in ail of the large Cities of the Union. 

De Bow’s Review—published monthly at New Orleans—Devoted to Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manufactures, Internal Improvements and Literature. $5 per annum. 


CONNER’S . 
UNITED STATES TYPE AND STHREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


29 Beekman Street, New York. 


Ts Subscribers are prepared to supply, on the most liberal terms, every article (of the very. 
best quality,) iry for pl tinting Establishments. 


JAMES CONNER & SON. 
N. B. The Types, &c., on which this paper is printed, are from the above Foundry. dm. 


REMOVAL. 
D®: H. CALDWELL bas removed from No. 104 Spring Street to No. 4 Great Jones 
Street. ‘ 

















C. 8. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 


~~ lie No. 1% Wall Street, , : 
CHRISTOPHER 8. ager | NEW YORK. 
FRANCIS BOURNE, 





A Chance for a Fortune—to good Canvassers only. 
MAGNIFICENT WORK OF HISTORY. 


Peter Parley writing for the Family !—Cost $11,000—1207 Pages—70 Maps—700 Engravings.—A 
Whole Library in itself. 
Now READY, and for sale by subscription only, A HISTORY OF ALL NATIONS, from 
the earliest periods to the present time ; or UNIVERSAL HISTORY : in which the History 

of every naticn, Ancient and Modern, is separately given. By 8. G. Goodrich, Consul to Parir, 
and Author of several works of History, ‘* Peter Parley’s Tales,” ete. It contains 1207 pages, 
royal ovtavo, and is illustrated by 70 Maps and 700 Engravings: bound in Turkey morocco. 
variable retail price $6,00 in one volume ; $7,00 in two volumes. 

*,* It is believed that the above work by Mr. Goodrich will be very acceptable to the Ameriean 

nblic. It is the result of years of toil and labour, assisted in his researches by several scholars of 
| monn ability, and has been gotten up at a great expense by the proprietors. No pains have been 
spared in the execution of the Illustrations and Maps, which are entirely new, prepared by the dis- 
tinguished author expressty for this work. Indeed, all the other historical writings of Mr. Good- 
rich sink into insignfficance, when compared with this, the result of his riper and maturer years. 
We sincerely believe that One Hundred Dollars could not purchase the same matter in any other 
shape ; and the publishers confidently expect that in consideration of the great literary value of the 
work, the large sam expended in preparing it for the press, and the exceedingly moderate price at 
which it is ofered, that it will be favourably received by the American public. 

*,* Preachers, Students, Colporteurs and others will find the circulation of this great work, use- 
fi} and profitable, Those desiring Agencies, will for further particulars address 


DERBY & MILLER, 
Sole Publishers, Auburn, N. Y¥. 


In- 


G. P. PUTNAM’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


By R. B. Kimball, Esq., author of “* St 











I. ROMANCE OF ee LIFE ABROAD 
Leger,”’ &c. 12mo. cloth $1. 

an delightful volume, by the author of ‘St. Leger Papers ;”” not so original as the latter work, 
but far more popular and attractive in its style. It is an admirable book to charm away a stormy 
winters’ night..”.—Newark Advertiser. 

“Written in most sprightly, agreeable and readable style, full of interest and adventure, and 
cannot fail to amuse as well as instruct.’’—Savannah Courter. 

‘It will have no end Of readers.’’—N. Y. Times. 

Il. A FORTNIGHT IN IRELAND. By Sir Francis Head, Author of ‘* A Fagot of French 
Sticks,’ &c. 12mo. cloth 40 cents ; paper 25 cents. 

Ill. GARDEN WALKS WITH THE PORTS. By Mrs. Kirkland. 12mo. cloth $1 25; extra 

ilt $2. 
7 . in st delightful collection of all the most beautiful things that have been sung by the poets of 
all ages, in praise of Flora, nature, and the seasons. Every page is teeming with rare beauty, end 
the brightest gems of poetic inspiration.’’—Sat annah Journal, 

iV. KATHAY; Or, A Crnise in the China Seas. By W. Hastings Macauley. 12mo. cloth 75e. 

“This volume is @ genuine book of travel—a straightforward narrative of observations. We 
have here lively, dramatic scenes, racy incidents, and fancy sketches without limit.”"—True Amer. 

‘Tt will cive the reader almost as vivid an impression of the shores and islands of the Pacific, as 
if he had actually performed the voyage himself.”’— Home Journal. 

V. MEMOIRS OF A HUGUENOT FAMILY. T lated and piled from the original 
Autobiography of Rev. J. Fontaine, by Anna Maury, 12mo. cloth, $1 50. 









* This ve »has great interest, not merely as detailing the singular and varied fortunes of a 
particular y, pursued by the lash of persecution, because they would hold fast to their own 
religious conviciions, but as incidentally containing much important information in regard to the 
period to which it relates. ’—Alhany Express. 

VI. A STORY OF LIFE ON THE ISTHMUS. By J. W. Fabens. 12mo. cloth 40 cents; 






« delightfal volume, with the scene in a region hitherto uninvaded by the literary man.”’ 
zette. 

“Am of book adventure in a region of great and growing interest, with a spice of the mar- 
vellous, to season its truthfol deseriptions of manners and seenery.’’—Christian Ing. 

Vil. COURSE OF ENGLISH READING. Prepared for the Mercantile Library Association, 


NEW BOOKS—JUST PUBLISHED 
AND FOR SALE BY 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 Park Place. 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. With a Life of the Poet, by Chalmers, and notes, 
original and selected, 4 vols. 8vo., cloth, with frontispieces, $5 50 ; sheep . 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. Abbotsford edition, volumes 1X and X, with wood cuts, smal! 8vo., 
cloth $1 each. 

“TE HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL FLAG OF THE U. STATES OF AMERICA. By 
Schnyler Harailton, with coloured plates. 12mo, cloth. 

DAY DREAMS. By Martha Allen. . 

THE WAR OF ORMUZD AND AHRIMAN in the Nineteenth Century. By H. W. Davis. 
8vo. cloth $1 50. 

M ay $0 MARY L. WARE, Wife of Henry Ware, Jr. By Edward B. Hall. 
I2mo. cloth, $1 25. 7 be 

SMITHSONI AS INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS. A collection of Meteorological Tables, &e., 
prepared by Arnold Guyot. &vo., Paper $1 25. ‘ ‘ 

A GRAMMAR OF TMi ENGLISH TONGUE, Spoken and Written, for Self-Teaching and 
for Schools. By Hyde Clarke. 12mo. cloth, 31 cents. . 

THE TELL-TALE ; Or, Home Secrets told by Old Travellers. 
ny Side,” &e. 12mo. cloth. P 
“TO DAIMONION”—Or the Spiritual Medium ; its nature illustrated by the history of its 
uniform mysterious manifestations when unduly excited, &c. By Traverse Oldfield. 





2d Edition, 


By H. Trusta, author of “ Sun- 





Bxeuiss AND FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS.—Subseriptions re- 
ceived and Papers Mailed tegularly to any part of the United States, or British Provinces, 
Free of Postage, nt the following reduced rates—Mustratéd London News, Weekly Dispatch, Bell's 
Life, $10 per year in ad¥ance ; Punch, $6 ; Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, $3 50; Dickens’ House- 
hold Words, $3 50; Reynolds’ Miscellany, $3 4); and all the other Popular Journals published in 
the three kingdoms, at equally low rates. Subecr'ptfons also received for all the Magazines—Tait’s 
Magazine, F aser’s Magazine, Bentley’s Miscellany, Dublin U niversity Magazine ; London Quar- 
terly, Westminster, and Edinburgh Reviews, &c. For further information respecting the price 
g 'bscription of Newspapers and Beoednee not stated above, address, post paid, 
A. DOWLING & CO., " York 
Newspaper and Periodical Importers, 22 Ann St., New Yor a 





S “} ITE s TP YFIC, Captale 
ny IVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PAC , Ce 
OR veins ae will depart with the United States Mails for marepe positively 
on Satnrday, Jarsiary 22d, at 12 o'clock M., from her dock at the foot of ¢ anal-strect. 
No berth secured till paid for. ond coastert, tpety te 
For freight or pasage, having unecualed sir yt” COLLINS & CO. 8 Walketreet 
Passengers are requested to be on board 1134 A Mw 





The Steamship BALTIC will succeed the /ACIFIC, and sail February 6th, 1853. 
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Che Albion. January 22 
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APPLETON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
1, THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. By E. M. Sewell, author of “ Amy Herbert,” “ Ger- 546 & 348 BROADWAY. . UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
cover, Se; cloth, pas SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subscription Library, both for refer- The Ships comprising this line are 

I Don XOTE. in h—a new 3 anol ony awe tion. te; $1,25. ence and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal selection of Foreign and e Bhips 
Til. THE ICIDE TO in ROWLEDGE. By Robbins. ; b28ge. ani Newspapers and Periodicals are punctually supplied. a li RR ARES, <p eA BIG RE 55 Capt. Wesr. 
IV. THOMAS MOORE'S LIFE AND LETTERS. Edited by ‘Tord Russell, Parts 1 a ans ~ ot of the largest in this country, and is constantly i d by the addition of The eitn ne biv-adde bU wd 06 s'e6 o5'0/en/edCaiatan oe Nvs. ‘ 

‘ re. the » ISTIC. we ceccerceces 0060 0000s coeeesceeses y sven." 
v. me UGK OF BARRY LYNDON. By W. M. Thackeray. 2 be a $i. Soe The terms, privileges, ‘he., will be cheerfully furnished at the Library, 0) Pre errerraris rrr rr Capt. Comstoox. 
Vi. HOME SCENES AND HEART TRIALS. By Grace Aguilar. ‘ol. 12mo.; paper, SOc. . OS \ O°, a rrrre rrr is tra ae Capt. Grarrom. 

s a ‘ Thess ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 

vit, ‘Second SERIES OF ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 1 vol., 16mo. ; cloth, THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON taken in their a enumtinetion, as a oF their pm means ae Satan ond | ~~ 


Vill’ KNICK KNACKS FROM AN EDITOR'S TABLE. By L. Gaylord Clark. 1 vol. 


rane. Tie Pa ifs ‘OF I. MERIC A. A series of forty-eight exquisite colored Plates, with 


1 vol. imperial 8vo., morocco; price, $12. 
HE BOOK OF mid HEART; S. Love’s Emblems. Illustrated with thirty-three steel 
a SHA uy’ GENTEEL * STORY, and other Tales. By W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol. 16mo.; 


xr} REUBEN MEDLICOTT: or, The Coming Man. By the author of “‘ Bachelor of the Al- 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Pat up Capirat.. .£200,000 | SunpLus AnD Reservep Funp. 
Or, ‘Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


ns for led for elegance and comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Exclua- 
sive use of extra size state rooms, . From Liv erpool to New York, £380 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 





. £268,000 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 



























FT HIS Company has formed « Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holding 4 12, 1853- 
” de. 150 the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle all ot i “ 
1. THE suc amo: CeRSP UL L ‘VWERC HANT. A Biography, by Wm. Arthur, A. M., 12mo., | losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. Hy pa zs “ 
Tie ‘ DIRECTORS IN gpted YORK. a ia oe 
XIV. BASIL. A Story of Modern Life. By W. Wilkie Collins. 1 vol. 12mo.; paper, We.; Sime Ghee, 5 vg 
cloth, 75c. tures of Major Ga- FRANCIS CoTTENETT, Deputy Chairme: ee - 6, * 
x es ao nl tee ey paces. ent Tremendous Sévent “ Grorce Barcray, Esq. JOSEPH GAILLARD, an, Keg. E. Fr. SanpeERsoN, Esq. A z po 2, ‘* 
as weary READY, C. W. Faser, Esq. - MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Esq. | Avex. Hamitron, Jr., Esq. 30, * oe 
LADY janes A Novel. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. Witiam 8. Wermore, Esq Bs 7 “ 
D. APPLETON & CO., No. 200 Broadway. ALEX. Hamitton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED Pxut, Resident Secretary. T is,“ 
. TRUSTEES. ‘25, “ =} 
Sir Tuomas Beqnarp Bircu, Bart., Apa Hopeson, Esq. * “ - is’ J 
MISS SHWHLL’S NEW WORK. Samuen Hy. Tiourson, Rea. 23)“ " ie 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. or a 
Josern Hornsy. Chai ““g) « “ 
D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISH THIS WEEK: Tuomas BRocx.esaNx, Esq., JOSEPH bas Rwant, Esq +» Depaty Chairman. ae an 
Prieta yg ey OF LIFE. Pf re x Sewell, author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert, Gertrude,” William Pixon, Robert i Marriott, v4 te ‘5 “ 
” William Earle, one Nichol, , 4“ 19, “ 
A delightful book, sukable alike alike Ny oo or old, and in point of interest and value, quite Thos. Steuart Gladstone, ee hall iis Charles Gaundere, me " of % “ 
equal to any of Mies Sewell’s previous ‘ Gran Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, Be oom 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, | nee o Alex , Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, 26, ‘* ++, Mt 
THE EARLS DAUGHTER. |1 vol. 12mo We. cloth, Toe. noe Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. i ae 
MARGARET PERCEVAL po og See "dine ce eiuite 1,50. . ee ee F fe nt ‘ 
r, $1; ¢ ‘or or 
I N PARSONAGE. 3 vols. t2m. paper, 1,50; cloth, $2,25. ee gene ye TRY £0. No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BERT. vel. 3 ; paper, Bde; clot th, 75 . G wesieen Ewanrr, Esq., M. P., Chai BROWN. spi LEY & CO., Liverpool. 
GERTRUDE. 1 vol. cloth 75¢ EORGE FREDERICK YOUNG, Esq., M. P., Deputy “Chairman. E. G. ROBERTS + CO., 13 King’s Arms Ya: ard, London. 
SEE RUDE, Wital RRATORY OF SOLE tomo.; te. William Brown, Rag.» MP... | Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., James Hartley, John Rankin, Esq. GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., Ben] D. Man ot ig MP James M. Rosseter, Esq. 


MISS M‘INTOSH’S NEW WORE. 
THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY ; OR, GOOD IN ALL AND NONE ALL GOOD. 


APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway, 
Have nearly ready for publication, 
THE LOWLY 5 Or, Good in All and None all Good. By Maria J. 
MTrtost, neh ot ct By - “Charms and Counter Charms.” ‘* Evenings at Donaldson 
Manor,” , ete. 2v 


Seymour 


The owners of these aps will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre 
Swinton Bout, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. 


cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof — 


(ena Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec'y, | therein. 








NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 











BOT Cte. te. et rtionm at the North and at the South, is the theme of this work. In its Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. Chief Cabin Passage ........++++++++++: $120 | Second Cabin Passage......... veeeee ees STO 
delineations of character, truthfulness of r resentation, and stirring realities of life, it will Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Viec.—Royal Assent, 27th July 1838, FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
y give place even to “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” authoress is well known to the public by Fr : Chief Cabin Passage $100 | Second Cabin Passage. $55 
} my A charming works of fiction, and her life has at the North and South. The A Savine Bank For THe Wipow AND eum Gesmat tt Ne ee Ce on soccer nerves: tee ns eee ee me Coo seae C88 eteeeeel 
of her sentiments, her elevated and candid views, and her genuine feelings ot hones, This Life Assurance Society having deposited a B@~ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
pm bt and of ber pom, ae Gesngh aus. me Case page w ” Guarantee Fund of $100,000. Cantilns Captains. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE | Arabia,.....-.. 5-0 cee cee eens Capt. JupKins. | America,.,... 6... 666 eeee eens Capt. Lerten. 
LAND’S NEW W ORE F OR THE H OLID AY 8 hh yO, Wf eens or een State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on ya i EE er" nr ys a3 Ravens, Lats bbe bie ed wte Cont Ons, yo 
EIRK 4lves al r General A WER, o conse cccseecccossecs ‘ap r an: s on-0.0:6.00' 960.0060, 0004 000R - 
MRS. . ” Gyengnoe the State. wesepioeeal — New York, en@ ot their different Agencies PEE 5 6:b 006300 0050 66 Geer Capt. HaRRIson. | Niagara,. ..... 66.6. 66 eee eee Capt. Stong. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau St., N. Y., 


Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTR omy dy. insured ata moderate extra premium. 


The Local Board of ppusstens meet S enety Ww 


Medical E. 





daily 





d of current business, 
at 1 o'clock, ’P. M. 


tage: From 
oe kop itso one au setting sorth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall | Canada............+-+ Bos 
: P eowaeds<$ saeeebae New York 
THE HOME CIRCLE: AN ORIGINAL WORK. LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. ER she ccennns eens Boston rr 
By Mrs. a 5 | Kirk.anp. Elegantly illustrated with Steel Engravings, from Designs by H. George Barclay, C. E. Habicht, Arabia ...... eee eee ees New York. 
y rd and Dallas. 1 vol. z.. in cloth ex. gilt, $3 50, and Morocco ex. $5 50. —. Booman, j F. C. Tucker,? eg iiecssconeen's = OE 
pee... mer tear a for Asoetement—-PhReovehion Novels—Authors—Lion Hunting—Auto rhe n ay mer, A. G. Stout ca. . we 
‘omen—About Presents ashionable—Neatness—Lendi amuel 8. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. G6 b00-60 060 arene 
oo a we ee | hp ble and Uni ~ or a Country Miaiater’ s John G. Holbrooke, Robert J. Dillou, BMD 0 onc ccccvecesiee New York.. 








—Keonomy ‘aith and Fortune—Mistakes from Experience of Rural 
in the West—Spring in the Woodlands—Is patience a virtue ? 


“A jon Hon y= each article of which may afford pleasant occupation, with food for con- 
vee, © a —! Circle of a winter’s oe, “the. mag eee are original, and of the most 


Henry Ludlam. 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


BANKERS: 
The Leather entail 8 Bank, New York, 





Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, » covery, 
pee rc Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


spirited in d exquisite in execution,” nal. SOLICITOR: eugronned in 
“The volume anh ex ly beautiful, both in EE pand  cabellishment. —Mrs. Sigourney. ROBERT J. DILLON. ‘or freight or passage, apply to E. CU i e 
MRS. KIRKLAND’S EVENING BOOK ; MEDICAL EXAMINERS: me. 


1 vol. 80. 


Or, Fireside Talk on Morals sith Bennesn, with Sketches of Western Life. Elegantly 


ted—uniform with the above. 
“ Mrs. Kirkland is one of our most ble female writers, and in this volume we are presented 
with some of her most attractive sketches.’’—Presbyterian. 
“They are written in Mrs. Kirkland’s best vein. The illustrations, typography and binding are 
very elegant.” —New York Commercial. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 





DR. A. HOSACK, 


DR. 8S. 8S. KEENE. 
C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 











THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 


No. 26 Cornhill, London. 





LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
Py hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
the 
The fo following ships, composing the line of pois under the agency of the subscribers, are in- 
r 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on ‘the yop FO Saye throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usua’ 


—— “ f 
A Book of the Heart. By Ik, Marvel. With 25 fine Nagy oe from original designs 4 Darley. HIS INSTITUTI om eet See oor ampayal satiate Ships. Masters. Day sagt Le | from Days o! Sailing from 
pooh og Tn clot h gilt, $4, and Morocco extra, $6. his yolume is beautifully complete in all sthuns i neanuadensaatiatte Gan aiken y y ages, at quite as low ‘arate of pre- Southampton, Tink er, Jan. 18 13, M oy 5 ‘J 0K: 35, D ee. 15 Mar. 8 “Tune 's, Oct. 13 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling th Victoria, Champion, | Jan. 27 af p. 8, Dec. 29| Mar. 17, July r 
“The meager by Darley are in admirable heoping with its varied themes."’—Jndependent. | mium, or at any future period, to borrow Sete meter a be od os Talt of ees om y. | Marg. Evans Pratt, Feb. June 2, Sept. 22/ Mar. 31, , duly 21, Rev. 10 
oe As? artistic in design, making altogether one of the handsomest | ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the poli P + Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Feb. 24, June 16, Oct. 6| April 14, Aug. 4 
becks of the Season.” —N. Y. Observ only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed t hereon. (Whe | Ocean Queen, Griswold, | Mar. 10, June30, Oct. 20 Jan. 6, Apr. 28, Aug. 18) 
wihabel ¢ illustrations are among the tent pleasing and highly finished of the many with which Mr. he assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment Amer. Eagle, Moore, Mar. 24, July % Nov. 3 oe. 20, , Mad, Be Sept. 1, Fag 2 
Parte ~ Ss fertile pencil has furnished us ; it is one of the most sumptuous igsues of tha American of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known port tc a4 Devonshire, Hovey, April 7, July 28, Nov. 17 26, Sept. 15 
Press.”—W. ¥. Courier & Enquirer. value. y ual Cash) Northumberland, Lord, Abril 2, ‘Aug. 11, Dee. 1 r cb. i Jum Oey. 9 





NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS. 
PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J. S. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU-ST., NEW YORK. 


1. SONGS OF THE SEASONS, and other Poems. By James Linen. $1. 

It. yg tn! IN EXILE; Or, A Voice from St. ae By B. E. O'Meara. 2 vols. $2. 

Ili. THE PRETTY PLATE, illustrated by Darle ~4 

BVe sPERCH ES = N THE LEGISL ’“ IND :PEN DENCE OF IRELAND. By Thomas 
F 


rancis With a portrait. “ 
Vv. Srp annat A FRESH BUNDLE. By Lewis Myrile. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 
VI. CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25 

VIL. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. by Caroline Chesebro. 





1 vol. 12mo. $1. 


Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established thronghout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliottson, 
E. 8. Symes, 
Joseph Thompson, 


Charles Bennett, 


M. DF. aa) 


Clement Tabor, 
Hugh Croft, 
| A. C. Barclay, 


John Rawson, 
John Moss, 


Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R.’'Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
J. Flanagan. 


Jas, G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 

}reat care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, Ac., are of the best description, 

The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 
FE. E. MORGAN, and 
AL EX’ R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


bro South street, N. Y. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
7 following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 










VILL. REGAL p> Same an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newman. 1 vol. Tr e+ P. C. Hill, Agent. sail as follows— 
12mo. cloth, 63 ¢ St. rg azen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon.-J. H. Gray Ships. Captains. From New York. From Live’ I. 
IX. DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with the Ori. t. John, B. oof W. Jack. i. Greg, Constellation. Dm ogee April 11..Aug.'11. .Dec. 11] Jan. 26. .May 'S. sep. 6 
= Narratives of Marquette, Allouez, Membre, Hennepin, and Anastase Douay, by John ©. W. J. Starr, Agent, Waterloo, . Harvey .| Feb. 11, lJune 11. Oct. 11| Mar. 26. .July 26, .Nov. 26 
; with a fac-simile of the newly discovered Map of Marquette. 8vo. cloth antique, $2 00. ¢ x i Ww. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. Underwriter. ‘. oy Jan. 11,.May 11, .Sept. 11] Feb. 26. June 26. .Oct, 26 
x. THR ‘FOREST; by J. V. Huntington; author of “Lady Alice,’ Alban,” &c. 12mo. t. John’s, Newfoundland. , § . Bennett, N. Stabb. vs —_ a West Point,......... Allen... . Mar. 11. .July 11. .Fov. 11| Apr. 26. . Aug. 26. .Dec. 26 


$1 25. 
XI. “COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; OR, RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MEN AND 
y James id, M.D., with 330 Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, $2. 
ner’ ANCIENT Buyer UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John Kenrick, M.A. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 








These ships are all of the largest prany and are commanded by men of character and experience, 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and convenience, and 


>, 
2 vols, 12mo. JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and C ~4 Selon win be etriotly oe ae of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
xml. F Pit OPHERS AND A ACTRESSES by Arsene Houssaye, Author of “Men and Wo- Office—MonTREAL. Price of passage to Liverpool. .... Aponte > $75 
ee Nag ag Abe = beautifully engraved Portraits of Voltaire a de i Now York, 0... ccc ccscees 80 
12mo. clot 





Mg2 50. 
Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES. 12mo. cloth, S ~< 
By Day Kellogg Lee, author of ‘'S 


Para 
xIv. MEN ‘or E TI 


THE ME; 
XV. THE MASTER BUILDER | Or Life at a Trade. 
xvi HAGA or Life on a Farm. ”? 


One vol. 12mo. cloth. $1. 

AGAR i AR Romance of To-day. By Al wae author of ‘ Clovernook,” ‘* Lyra and 
’ &c. Second edition. 1 vol. 

ALLEGKS POETICAL WORKS Only. complete edition, 12mo. 

KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, BOOTLAND AND FRANCE. 












$1. 
By H. W. Herbert. 


By Rey. J. Anderson. 
. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 3 vols., cach 2. ¥ 


In Press: 
I. ot ee ADDRESSES OF RT. HON. THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, 


MESSAGES, &c., OF HON. W. M. SEWARD. 38 
III. MARMADUKE WYVIL, an Historical Romance of 1651. By Henry W. Herbert. 
edition revised by the Author. In one vol. $1 25. 


Iv. THE PURITANS OF NEW ENGLAND, an Historical Romance of th heraft, 
*By Henry W. Herbert. In one vol. $1 2. ahead: ‘\pinemees 


Il. THE SPEECHES, ADDRESSES, 
vols. 8vo. 


A new 











H AS obtained among Physicians generally, 
member of the Medical Profession of this 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JA v 
No. Greenwich street, corner of Warren, NY — 
Also for sale at 110 Broadw ay, 10 Astor DY 
Reece & BROTHER, No. 31 E 


William street. 


Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


Co., 40 Canal street New Orleans and by the dinienaken dru 





E. M. Car 


T, Druggist and Apothecary 


fast Baltimore street, Baltimore. 


Fr 
EY, Charleston. ser Brown, 


nggists throughout the United States. 





NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 





has drawn from an eminent and very distinguished 
city the following testimonial of its merits : a single 


2 Park Row, 531 Broadway, 188 Broadway, 100 


HENDRICKSON, Savannah. Sickies & 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool, 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. , 





ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
$1 25. TESTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 1st of each month, as follows :— 
TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75 cents. * Thave carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the Te which you presented New York. Havre. 
LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Winthrop Mackworth Praed. $1. me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. “Reb DOMOET £0.00 cn cdc cope aversetecio 16th Fe’ 
BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. By W. W. Hall, M.D. $1. It has tone 1 hose a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and plea- ST. DENIS, Ist May 16th Juno. 
CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert, $1 25. ype Re h should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Follansbee, master. Ist September 2. ...€ 16th October. 
and other Poems y Alice Carey cents. ‘a 
. ISA: A Ae by Caroline Chesebro, $1. In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing the ST. NICHOLAS, as February. ie let _— 
“LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry James. $1 25 Tsual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &e., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in my hands Bragdon, master. lst October........ "*2 16th November 
TALES 7p, TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY (Pulszky). $1 25. we proved indeed a valuable Temedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to children, disguise = obiieeeees tig a e : 
MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVIIIrH CENTURY (Houssaye). 2 vols. $2 50. : em as you may, in many cases’ however, in which I have administered your Aperient to chil- MERCURY, New Clipper.) Ist March .... 40-4. +0eeece seers sees § 16th April. 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS, Edited by Bon Gaultier, 75 cents. ren, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the dose. To persons visiting Conn, master ae eae 16th August. 
SAXTOUN'S I. AYS or t HE Sco Tis CAVALIERS. 1. OF residing in warm climater, it wil on a medic cag pe value. The facility with which it Jonn, . Ist November . .......eccccccscecers 16th December. 
IRS LD 3G > RLS ag es Chapin. 50 cents. ri e elegant manner in which it is offered hi 5 
WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF SORC any AND MAGIC. SI 25. general notice, which its intrinsic merits fully support. ee EEN, Bee Se aein to WILLIAM TELL, . yl ad vss ; bie sae charade inh Ay csber. 
COERANLAND BY DAYLIGHT. ‘ty Caroline Chesebro. $1 25. New York, March Ist, 1848, von CRORES T. REXTER, M. D, LS agra Ist December. . SESS. 
AGHT. By Caroline Ch ro. f 
LADIES OF THE COVENANT. ese gan To Mn. Jaues TARRANT, No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, | prov vided with ‘all, requisite articles for the com- 
fort and convenience of wers, and ¢ i by men of experience in the trade. The price 
>| of e is $100, without wines or liquors. 
joods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any charge but those catnilly 
incurred. BOYD & HINC cy 
61 


A , 
Feat strest. 
THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co- 

EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li. x 


verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows ~ 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 








City of Manchester. . we we veered . Thursday, Jan. 
¥. A NEW WORK ON THE UNITED STATES, by Madame Pulscky. 2 vols, 12mo. $250. | WASHINGTON......... Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,...... Capt. E. Higgins |. - EE hebaehepeneens. Thursday, Febiy & 
Tl CR IP ge aoe a, Son» 550 tail dtl so aa ° City = MONEE Bocce ke te ccscsceesecess Thursday, Mar. sg 
hese steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. Ce I is wediny's 00:980KG5 64 dR R MED 6 Thursday, Mar. 31, * 
IMPORTANT TO THE COMMUNITY. Puorosep Dares oF Sa1tinc—I803. yaou LVERrodt. 
Fi 
A Bt DISCOVERY has recently been made by] Dr. WHEELER, of No. 28 Barclay Street, (who Washington Saturday, Feb 6... vem Bremen. CRiy OE TIIIIIIG 6 60 500 0:0 sin seccececcsices ce Wednesday, Jan. 5, 1868. 
been mony years in extensive alist in New York,) by which Piles can City of Manchester .... 1.1... ec ce cee eees Wednesday, Feb. 
Fah tn and almost instantly without in or imposing restraint from business Washington re are | Wednesday, Mar. 3 “ 
He is enabled, in proof of remarkable cures effected, to give reference to gentlemen holding x. Hermann City of Manchester .... 2.0.2... ccc ceeeecees Wednesday, Mar. - 
alted positions in soci pamioat Pes erp from Hg mane paSaloen fos after ate rooms, $90, in midship state rooms, 
i the on descri to Dr. Wheel in forw state rooms, ;—iucluding provisions an steward’s fees. For freight or passage 
Pe. Persons residing in ta se cate, pe Gis “hu. aoe er of hh letter post paid) the length ae... apply to Sienisice Neilniahak Uk tc “ as ’ 
, ry xchange Place, N. Y. 
Nev. 6-im. Paine house trom cight o'clogk, 4. =, ‘e RP Re. . ox.No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia.) 
Wi HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 
NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY. iu 


















A limited mee of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $30 froma 





3 with Visi 
Fo BOALm nee LEASE, —— = pe residence ets late ow Buchanan (within FROM SOUTHAMPTON To NEW YORK. ° Liverpool—fo provisions. 
great Cataract add, Elgin. Washington... ... Wednesday, March 30 | Washi ‘ 
The Dwelling is we rey La front | by ‘e -™ de wih wing cutending back ome | vm nosehbss ee = ay z + Sag "Wonnesdey’ On on if STEAM COMMUNICATION 
cellar underneath the Orees 5 iage, Was ouses, wit ington... ... nesday, May Washington . Ww Nov. 
_ and vexcellent Well of of Water. + patson, well | stocked with Fras, and with Lawn and gga letter tae 2 been ss Wont: Nov. ; BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
hag — “y ——— bout ee bE epee nee al Drumuondile i perk en ea wn Yomons, = 20 | Washington . . Wednesday, Jan. 4 = GLASGOW AND NEW TORE Een 8 COMPANY’S powerfulinew Steamship 
. bareles, &e., &e, Being healthy, the situation is peculia p> omens winless mane ac ao 

sidence of a gentleman’s Rais, « or "renice Boardi Boas ga nay ind Tye Price of passage from New York to Sonthampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 : first | 1965,T0™*: and 409 horse power, Rosert Craic, Commander, is appointed to sail oan New York 
Apply gy ‘letter (post . 6 Buchanan, New Yo York ; Messrs. Hector & Willer, Soli. | °*0i lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. J ; direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 15th day of January instant, at 12 0’clock, noon 

Toronto ; or to ew achanan, Drummondville, Canada. From five to fifty ac All Letters and News pers must pass through the Post Office. Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .... +1... .e. e065 0 00 
Sdditfonal land land can be haa if if “desired. Dec lle No Bills of Lading wilt signed on the day of sailing. Do. do. (Midship do.)........s0seeceeeeeeees ‘3 00 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. id do. tee + 50 00 





EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


For freight or passage apply to 


MOLLER, SAND & Paes, So 
C. A. HEINCKEN & CO. — 


New York. 





(Steward’s fee included.] " Meise 
No steerage passengers taken. 





These rates include provisions, but not wines or (liquors, which will be supplied on board at 
Pon ws onEK GN Newton. ES connection with Apamws & Co’s Great American Express MARTINEAU, CROSKEY iia Southampton. moderate prices. 4 = 
19 a! New York & Co. are prepared to transact the following branches of | Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre P Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the world. The Collec- J. esemon, 

tion of vase Debts ey Vegacies, Drate &e. a, and the toaneataian, by efficient comma, of the leading T HE Ro ‘ 33 Broadway, N. Y. 
business connected therewith 7 large or small sums payable at every Town or YAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “MERLIN,” W. epenl Command di ted to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but te 
City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Letters of Credit Issued for Bermuda mas, wary - er, will sail | communicate at once with th 

b are cashed in the principal Cities of the United States. Specie, Bonds and V; alnable eral ee —— “Teh, 1868, com 8 conc 


forwarded by every European Steamer and Insured 
Serasontin! pastes transncted with Bdclity and dispatch. hb. 


EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Street. 


at the lowest rates, and all private and 





For Freight or Passage, apply to 


Do. 


do. 


Passage Money to a 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


er eae 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
‘OFFICE No. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








SED 











